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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the Italian dietary survey, which was organized by the 
Social Service Section of the American Dietetic Association, was to study the 
dietary adjustments of Italian immigrants in large cities of the East and Middle 
West. It is the hope of the Section that this presentation of the survey findings 
may be of assistance to the nutrition worker in the solution of the dietary 
problems of the Italian housewife. 

Thirty-eight weekly records were secured; twelve each from New York 
City, Boston, and Detroit, and two from Memphis, Tenn. The investigation 
in New York was directed by Reba Reed, of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor; in Boston, by Pearl Shackleford of Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital; in Detroit, by Ruth A. Johnson of the Visiting House- 
keeper Association; and in Memphis, by Fairfax T. Proudfit. The success of 
the survey has been due to the willing codperation of these investigators and 
their associates. 

CHOICE OF FAMILIES 

In the selection of families it was stipulated that, if possible, in each city 
four records should be secured from each of three economic levels. The 
arbitrary grouping in terms of yearly income was as follows; Group 1, below 
minimum for maintenance (less than $1000); Group 2, fairly adequate ($1000 
to $1500); Group 3, adequate for comfort (more than $1500). In New York, 
six were secured from Group 1, five from Group 2, and only one family could 
be found from Group 3 that was willing to coéperate in the investigation. In 
Boston, dietary data had previously been secured from a large number of 
families by the Family Welfare Society. The investigator was kindly given 
access to this information so that she was enabled to select families from each 
group as desired. In Detroit, only one family could be secured from Group 1, 
four from Group 2, and seven from Group 3. In Memphis the two records were 
obtained from truck-gardeners with incomes of $3500 and $6000. 


1 Presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Association 
Washington, D. C., October, 1922. “a 
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In addition, families were chosen where both parents were living, where 
the mother was not employed outside of the home, where there were at least 
three children in the family, and where there were no special dietary problems 
other than rickets. Families were preferred whose dietaries had not been 
“Americanized.” These were found more readily in New York and Boston, 
where Italian markets are accessible, than in Detroit where the old-country 
foods are only on sale at the corner grocery store. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


An accurate record of the food consumed by each family for the period of 
one week (21 meals) was kept by the investigators. To this end daily weigh- 
ings of all the food were made and an inventory of the supplies on hand taken 
at the beginning and end of the period. A complete record of all food expen- 
ditures was also kept. The investigators were asked to note any waste but 
failed to do so, stating that they had found it negligible in all cases. 

Daily menus and accompanying recipes were recorded. These have 
proved of great interest; the latter are being used by the New York Association 
for Improving the Conditions of the Poor in some special studies which 
it is making. 

LIVING CONDITIONS 

Section of Italy. The parents of most of the families came originally from 
central or southern Italy. In Detroit the majority of the parents were 
Sicilians, while in Memphis the truck-farmers came from Northern Italy. All 
of the parents had been in the United States at least eight years and a few 
as long as twenty-five years. 

Children in families. In New York, Boston, and Memphis the number of 
children averaged three or four to a family, while in Detroit the average was 
six. These data become of significance when it is noted that the survey reveals 
a deficiency of calories and other food values in eight of the twelve Detroit 
families in spite of the greater average income for the Detroit groups. 

Occupations. In the group with the lowest income, unskilled occupations 
were listed, such as, longshoreman, bootblack, barber, and fruit peddler. In 
Groups 2 and 3 were found the tradesmen, the mechanic, bricklayer, and 
especially to be noted were the number of well-paid Detroit factory workers. 
In Memphis the truck-gardeners received the largest incomes recorded in the 
survey. 

Weekly incomes. The average weekly income of all cities in Group I was 
$16.00; in Group 2, $22.00; and in Group 3, over $30.00. 


FOOD EXPENDITURE 


Proportion of income spent for food. The average expenditure in Group 1 
was about three-fourths of the total, or 77 per cent; in Group 2, almost two- 
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thirds, or 62 per cent; and in Group 3 almost one-half or 48 per cent was spent 
for food. Referring to Table 1 it will be observed that with the increase in 
income there was the expected decrease in the proportion spent for food. 
The average expenditure of all the groups was 62 per cent and corresponds 
very closely to the 60 per cent for the Italian families reported in Howell 
and Phillips, “ Differences in Dietary Customs.” 


TABLE 1 
Food costs of thirty-six Italian dietaries* 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. 


(6)t (5) (1) (4) (4) (4) (1) (4) (7) 


Percentage of income spent for food .|77.0 (72.0 |41.0 |87.0 |52.0 |43.0 |61.0 |62.0 |53.0 
Cost per man per day........... $0 .40/$0 .54'$0.72 $0 .52'$0.38 $0 .59)$0 .24'$0 .35 $0.52 
Cost per 3000 calories............ $0 .43/$0 49 $0 .64 $0 .44/$0 53 $0.44 $0 .56/$0 .50)$0.50 


* The food expenditure figures for the Memphis dietaries were not included in the dis- 
cussion due to the necessary inaccuracy of the cost figures for the fruits and vegetables used. 
t In all the tables the figures in parentheses may be interpreted as indicating the number 
of families included in the group. 
TABLE 2 


Proportions spent for different foods compared with the suggested standard 


_— NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. 
GESTED 

propor-| Group! Group | Group| Group | Group| Group| Group| Group | Group 

TIONS 1 2 3 1 3 3 

(6) (5) (1) (4) (4) (4) (1) (4) (7) 
Grain products........... $0.25 $0.23 $0.20 $0.12/$0.17/$0 .18/$0 .11/$0.27/$0 .18\$0.14 
Milk and cheese.......... .15) .13) .11) .15) .11) .10) .14) .15 
Meat and eggs............ .32| .29) .26) .35) .28 
Vegetables and fruits... ...  .18} .20) .22) .19) .20) .24 
.15) .14) 1.14) .28) .18) .19) .20) .13) .17) .19 
1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 


Cost per man per day. The average cost per man per day for Group I was 
42.9 cents; for Group 2, 43.2 cents; and for Group 3, 56.0 cents. It will be 
noted from Table 1, that, with the exception of Group 2, Boston, the cost per 
man per day increased correspondingly with the increased income. 

Cost per 3000 calories. Sufficient energy was furnished only in Group 1, 
Boston, at an average cost of 44.0 cents per 3000 calories, and in Group 2, 
New York City, at an average cost of 49.0 cents. The energy requirements 
were satisfied in Group 3 of all three cities at a cost of 64.0 cents, 44.0 cents, 
and 50.0 cents, respectively, per 3000 calories. 
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Grain products. In referring to Table 2 it will be seen that almost one- 
fourth of the food expenditure of the families in Group J in all cities was for 
grain products, which compares favorably with the suggested proportion to be 
spent for cereals. With increased income there was a noticeable decrease in 
the purchase of the grains, which may be considered as partially responsible 
for the striking energy deficiency in the large Detroit families. 

Milk and cheese. An average of about 14 per cent of the food money was 
spent for milk and cheese in all three groups. Two quarts of milk per day were 
purchased in most of these families with no increase for the larger number of 
children. This resulted in calcium deficiency in half of the Detroit families 
from all three groups and in two of Group 2, Boston, where only one quart of 
milk was purchased. 

On the whole the amount of milk purchased exceeded that reported in 
previous investigations. This might be attributed in New York and Detroit 
to the fact that the investigation took place in June when milk was cheap. 
The Boston investigation occurred in January so that the above explanation 
could hardly be considered adequate. It was suggested by the New York 
worker that, although her families had not been under the direct influence 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, a milk station in 
the immediate neighborhood had probably contributed to their increased 
consumption. 

Meat and eggs. Too large a proportion of the food expenditure was used for 
the purchase of meat and eggs, which strangely enough, seemed to decrease 
slightly with the increase in income. The average for Group J was 29.5 per 
cent; for Group 2, 28 per cent; and for Group 3, 27 per cent. It would seem 
that the diet could be greatly improved in all groups were more money spent 
for milk and cereals and less for meat and eggs. The truth of the statement 
“as the percentage expenditure for meat increases, the diet tends to suffer in 
energy” is apparent in this survey. 

Vegetables and fruits. As might be expected of the Italian dietary, the 
proportion of the food expenditure spent for vegetables and fruits was more 
than ample in most of the groups, the average being 21.7 per cent. Leafy 
vegetables were purchased in quantity which helped to furnish the necessary 
iron as well as to meet the requirements for the vitamins and for bulk. 

Other foods. Under this heading was included the fatty foods, primarily 
olive oil which is an indispensable factor in the Italian diet, and also wine 
which is often purchased or produced in increasing quantities with increased 
incomes. 


* Sherman and Gillett, The Adequacy and Economy of Some City Dietaries. 
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TABLE 3 
Percentage of families receiving less than the standard allowance of food value 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. =x. 

roopvance | | S/S s 

a a a a a a a 

Calories... .... 3000 0.0'100.0) 75.0'57.1| 0.0 
Protein 70.0 grams 16.6| 0.0; 0.0; 0.0/75.0) 0.0100.0| 75.0/14.2} 0.0 
0.68 grams; 0.0) 50.0 
Phosphorus 1.35 grams|33.3) 0.0 
0.015 grams|33.3) 0.0)100.0, 0.0\75.0| 0.0) 75.0/42.8| 0.0 


*A more liberal allowance of ash constituents was made for children as suggested in 
Sherman’s “Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,” Revised Edition, 1918, p. 383. 


FOOD VALUES OF DIETS 


Briefly reviewing the facts presented in Table 3 it will be observed that the 
greatest deficiency occurred in the energy and phosphorous requirements. 

In Group 1, 54.5 per cent of the diets were deficient in energy; in Group 2, 
61.5 per cent, and in Group 3, 28.5 per cent. The average energy deficiency 
for all the groups was 44.7 per cent which was slightly below the average of 
50 per cent reported by Howell & Phillips. 

The protein deficiency was less serious although 23.7 per cent of the diets 
were low in protein. This percentage was increased, due to the startling pro- 
tein deficiency in the Detroit groups. 

The calcium requirements showed only an average deficiency of 29 per cent 
which was less than has been reported in previous dietary surveys for Italians. 

The phosphorous deficiency was 42.1 per cent where again the average was 
greatly increased due to the deficiency of the Detroit diets in this mineral 
element. 

The average deficiency in iron was 29 per cent for the groups, showing that 
in spite of the generous use of vegetables there was still need for more iron 
in the diet. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In view of dietary conditions found in this survey, it is evident that the 
Italian kitchen is a fertile field for education in the proper selection of foods. 
The Italian diet has features which may well be incorporated into our ex- 
perience and in return the nutrition specialist will do real “Americanization” 
work when she aids the Italian women in the adjustment of old dietary customs 
to the new environment. 
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WHAT IS GRADUATE WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS? 


KATHARINE BLUNT 
University of Chicago 


President Angell in addressing the Federated Biological Societies a 
year ago congratulated the members on the double interest of their 
research. Their problems, no matter how abstruse, might always develop 
immediate application to human welfare. The biologist, he said, could 
thus have the double satisfaction of searching for truth for itself, and 
of advancing the health and welfare of mankind. 

If it had been a home economics audience that he was addressing, the 
speaker might well have used exactly the same language. Most 
emphatically home economics workers can also have this double 
satisfaction. They can have the rewards that come from the highest 
intellectual labor, imaginative, constructive thinking of the highest 
order. Yet at the same time, on the same piece of work they may be 
making a direct contribution to wholesome living. 

Either or both of these motives, the desire for abstract intellectual 
satisfaction or for altruistic service, may supply the impulse to graduate 
work in home economics. The problem for the prospective graduate 
student, as well as for the institution to which the graduate student goes, 
is to plan her work in such a way as best to bring both these desires to 
fruition. She must, as far as possible, be developed into a woman of 
broad imagination and of thorough scholarship. She must become the 
leader of the home economics of the future. 

What should be included in the graduate course to meet these needs 
and what principles should govern the selection of work? The short 
year required for the master’s degree or the three or more for the doctor’s 
is a brief time to accomplish all that is desired. 

First, the graduate student must be led to recognize the scope, the 
diversity, the manifold possibilities of home economics. This breadth 
of view may be given in some one or more courses planned for the pur- 
pose on the historical development and present position of home eco- 
nomics teaching in schools and colleges, and on the changing relations 
of home life. Or it may be supplied by alert instructors of specialized 
courses who bring out the relations of their work to the rest of home 
economics. Or, perhaps as effectively and vividly as in any other way, 
this broad interest may be developed in group conferences of graduate 
students, each one presenting her own thesis and discussing its applica- 
tion and significance in connection with the others. 
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Almost more important perhaps as a part of graduate work, because 
harder to secure elsewhere than at a university, is a regard for specializa- 
tion, for thoroughness of scholarship. The student must become 
something of a specialist herself, must go far enough into some one 
phase of her subject to be able to see how far man’s knowledge there has 
progressed. Best of all, she must be able herself to make some slight 
contribution to its further progress. Specialization is essential to 
real research in home economics. The woman with ‘general home 
economics training’ only cannot push forward the subject as can the 
woman who has specialized in one of its fields, and at the same time has 
kept her perspective and has seen the relation of her part to the whcle. 

For the academic standing of home economics, also, as a subject fit 
for graduate study and advanced degrees, specialization is essential. 
The strong course with intellectual demand and systematic content 
which appeals to the able student and also wins the respect of other 
departments of a university is that involving specialized, concentrated 
work. The physicist, the economist, the historian, prepares himself 
for the better position in his subject by prolonged and concentrated 
graduate study. The home economics woman must learn to undertake 
equally intensive training for similar responsibilities. 

In the writer’s opinion, three lines of specialization within the subject 
may well be distinguished at present as leading to advanced degrees in 
home economics. Each one of the three lines or groups has close con- 
nection with some other department or departments of the curriculum, 
and is in part an application of their methods and subject matter to 
home problems. While nine lines of research are listed in the interesting 
and valuable report of the committee on home economics research of the 
Land Grant Colleges, a number of these, because of their common 
point of view or common background, can be grouped together into the 
writer’s three. 

The oldest line of specialization for home economics in most places 
is that allied to the natural sciences. It emphasizes nutrition and 
dietetics, food chemistry and chemical experimental cookery, or food 
bacteriology and house sanitation. Here, too, may be listed textile 
chemistry. Besides her home economics, the student in this group 
should have, as background, thorough courses in chemistry or physiology 
or bacteriology. During her graduate work she should supplement her 
advanced home economics courses in nutrition and the other subjects 
with advanced courses in biochemistry, physiology, or bacteriology. 
The instruction in the nutrition and other home economics courses, 
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and the guidance of the student’s work should be in the hands of a home 
economics woman well trained in biochemistry and other sciences, and 
especially interested in their application to home problems. Such a 
woman should be a member of the home economics faculty in every 
institution attempting graduate work in these lines. A less satisfactory 
guide, except with the unusual individual, is a member of the science 
faculty with a distinct interest in and knowledge of home economics. 

Satisfactory thesis subjects here are unlimited in number—subjects 
where the necessary technique is within the student’s powers, the 
material to be collected really significant, and the limitation of the topic 
such that there can be a good chance of definite results and conclusions 
within the few months which are all the masters’ candidate at least can 
devote to her thesis. The many papers constantly being published 
along these various subjects of investigation in the JOURNAL, the Journal 
of Biological Chemistry, and elsewhere are an indication of the popularity 
and the diversity of the field. In the January, 1923, number of the 
JourRNAL, for example, appeared ‘‘The Effect of Cooking on the Vitamin 
Content of Cabbage,” and ‘‘The Value of Various Reagents for Setting 
Colors;” in the December 1922 number, ‘“‘Native Dietary on Niué 
Island,” ‘Studies in Calcium and Magnesium Metabolism in Normal 
Women,” “Energy Expenditure for Sewing and Some Other Household 
Tasks;” and in November (Proceedings Number) are abstracts of the 
many papers reported at the Corvallis meeting. 

It is in these scientific fields, chiefly in nutrition and food chemistry 
and experimental cooking, that the largest amount of home economics 
research has been done. To the writer’s knowledge all but two of the 
doctors now working in home economics departments are doing their 
work chiefly in one or the other of these subjects, and so are a goodly 
number of the masters. The problems they have solved have usually 
had close relation to wise choice or intelligent preparation of food, and 
their solution has greatly helped to elevate home economics to its present 
position of academic dignity and practical usefulness. 

A second line of graduate work in home economics is the economic and 
sociological. While some excellent work has been done in this direction 
(for example, the various recent surveys of homemaking activities, or, 
an older illustration, Stiles’ ‘Study of the Cost of Living of Working 
Class Families in Roxbury, Mass.,” the Journat, April, 1918), the 
volume of it is much less than in the natural science phases. Also, 
less of it has been done by home economics workers or published in the 
JourNaAL. The opportunity for pioneering can still be very appealing 
to the intellectually adventurous. 
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Here should be considered financial and general management problems 
of the family and the institutional group, community relationships of 
the children and the family, economic value of women’s work in homes, 
standardization of textiles, household and institutional equipment—in- 
numerable other economic and sociological questions of home and 
institution interest. Why have we not studies of advertising, not from 
the point of view of the producer, but of the consumer—the real victim 
of the system? Why do we not know more of the relative ultimate cost 
to the household of domestic and commercial laundering? What does 
change of style in clothes really do to the family? Mrs. Abel’s book, 
“Successful Family Life on a Moderate Income” is full of stimulating 
suggestions for further study, and so too is Miss Breckenridge’s ‘‘ New 
Homes for Old.”” At the Home Management Conference at Corvallis, 
last summer, S. Agnes Donham urged the justification of the use of our 
title “‘by teaching that economic laws and principles must be applied 
to successful physical, intellectual, and spiritual life in the home.” 

To make this phase of home economics study of graduate caliber, it 
should be preceded, not only by general undergraduate home economics 
courses along these lines, but by elementary political economy and 
sociology. The graduate sequences should include advanced home 
economics courses in home or institution management, food and textile 
economics, family expenditure and the like, and also advanced courses 
in economics and sociology. The guidance of the student’s work and 
the supervision of the thesis should be in the hands of a person well 
trained in both economics and home economics. 

Home economics education furnishes a third opportunity for graduate 
work, and one for which the demand is fast growing. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has created an increased demand for 
trained women as supervisors of home economics who know both home 
economics and education. The supervisor as well as the trainer of young 
teachers must have at her command the subject matter of all the kinds 
of home economics specialists, so as to enrich homemaking teaching to 
an extent never yet reached. In addition she must know school systems, 
must see her subject in relation to all others, must know how to adapt 
it to children of different ages and environments. For her graduate 
training therefore she must combine advanced courses in home economics 
with courses in the department of education. 

Methods of research can well be developed from those worked out by 
education experts for other subjects. We need more and definite sur- 
veys of what we actually are teaching in schools and colleges. We need 
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to know whether our pupils are learning what we think they are and 
whether what we are trying to teach is “‘socially worth while.” A few 
tests have already been formulated, the most successful possibly are 
for motor skill in machine sewing. Others need to be developed and 
used. 

The volume of good papers and books and pamphlets along the line 
of home economics education is fast increasing. Note, for example, 
Phelp’s “‘An Analysis of Textbooks in Clothing and Textiles” and Whit- 
acre’s ‘‘Home Economics Teaching Load” in the Journat for last 
October; Work’s ‘“‘The Relation of Home Economics to the Rest of the 
Rural High School Program” in January; and Agnes K. Hanna’s new 
book ‘“‘Home Economics in the Schools.”’ 

There is, of course, considerable overlapping between these three 
phases of graduate work, the scientific, the economic, and the educational. 
The very important problems of child care and child training, for in- 
stance, may fall in all three, and also need psychology for any complete 
study. Dietetics and other questions of home and public hygiene most 
emphatically have sociological and economic as well as scientific aspects. 
So too, has institution management; the proper equipment of the kitchen 
and dining room of a community group demands knowledge of economics, 
physics, chemistry, and art. The textile expert should be both a textile 
economist and a textile chemist, should understand the laws of the 
distribution and sale of her silk and wool as well as their composition 
and adulteration. 

For the doctor’s degree it may be possible and highly desirable for 
the student to work in several of the fields discussed, and to make herself 
a stronger home economics woman by so doing. For the short year 
of the master’s training, however, clinging to one of these three, the 
writer believes, gives the best results. Scattering will lead to super- 
ficiality; sacrificing specialization to diffuseness will result in lowering 
the intellectual standard. Let the graduate student with only a short 
time for her work decide, therefore, whether she is more interested in 
home economics education, in home economics strictly so-called, or in 
the phases of her subject that involve natural science like nutrition 
and food or textile chemistry, and let her use the major part of her ener- 
gies on thorough scholarly work involving both advanced courses and 
research. Let her remember that she is emphasizing only part of her 
subject, let her see her part in relation to the whole, but let her progress 
in that part as farassheisable. So will she find most delight and satis- 
faction in her years as a graduate student. And so will she best equip 
herself for the marvellous opportunity that lies before her. 
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A COURSE IN COSTUME DESIGN 


GRACE MARGARET MORTON 
University of Nebraska 


Costume design at the University of Nebraska is planned to meet the 
needs of all college women whether or not they are interested in the 
clothing or textiles field as a speciality. It is intended primarily to de- 
velop judgment in the choice of appropriate clothing for different types 
of people and for various ages. It aims to cultivate the girls ability to 
get enjoyment from all beautiful things and particularly to appreciate 
what is fine in line, dark and light, color, and materials applied to dress. 

Our students of costume design have had a year of art structure so 
that they are more or less familiar with the principles of composition. 
Since the ultimate aim of all study of design is to produce harmony, so 
in truly beautiful costume there must be opposition, transition, repeti- 
tion, subordination or balance, and fine spacing to make a perfect 
harmony. Pictures of good paintings and sculpture, pottery, rare 
textile materials and fashion illustrations are used to show how these 
general principles apply to the costume of today. Students are en- 
couraged to express themselves freely as to why the example being shown 
is a pleasing harmony. They are then required to study the best class 
of fashion magazines and to make careful tracings of what they consider 
good examples of the art pinciples under consideration. A most valuable 
part of this work is the informal class criticism, a part of every lesson 
which develops the students’ ability to choose between what is mediocre 
and what is really beautiful. 

In addition to these principles, silhouette is treated as a requisite of 
all good costume. Comparisons are made between present day sil- 
houettes and past well-known periods. The proportions of the human 
figure, as seen in sculpture are studied, and stress is laid on the impor- 
tance of following these lines to produce the most beautiful costume. 

The next point given emphasis is rhythm, that subtle quality which 
we may regard as the mainspring of costume design. Our students are 
made to feel the life, vitality, and motion which is found in poetry, in 
music, in fields of waving grain,in smoke curling from a chimney, in the 
folds of the robe worn by the “Winged Victory” or the figures in Brush’s 
“In the Garden.”’ Beside using Japanese prints, textiles, and sculpture, 
they study the work of such modern masters of rhythmic line as Erté, 
Soulié, Steinmetz, and Dryden. Illustrations are clipped and mounted 
and tracings are made which help in the cultivation of a feeling for rhythm 
in costume as in all fine art. 
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Dark and light are considered similarly. First through the study of 
the masters, the student is helped to sense the wholeness or unity in one 
example; in another to see the beautiful distribution of dark and light; 
and in a third, the leading spot of dark and light, all others seeming to 
be a part of it and leading to it. They are required to choose from a 
fashion magazine one design which has possibilities for several interesting 
treatments of dark and light. Two values of gray watercolor are used to 
work out these different arrangements of the same design. 

The big subject of color is next considered. Home economics students 
who have had a good course in art structure will usually have had suffi- 
cient color theory, but lack a knowledge of its application to the choice of 
clothing and house furnishings. In this course, they are given exercises 
with textile samples and water colors such as: 

1. Choosing definite values and intensities of warm and cool color. 

2. Making monochromatic, analogous, and complementary harmonies 
for costume with definite stipulations as to value and intensity, keeping 
always in mind fine proportions and relationships of the colors used. 

3. Copying the color and arranging in satisfactory proportion color 
harmonies from fine textiles or Vogue cover designs or Dulac, Neilson, 
or Guerrin prints. 

4. Studying qualities of complexion and considering the hues, values, 
and intensities best adapted to such complexions as blonde, brunette, 
auburn, gray, and medium types. For this purpose large-size pieces of 
silk, wool, and cotton materials in a variety of colors and textures are 
used to show their effect on the various kinds of complexions. 

So much is said today in books and magazine articles about dressing 
to suit one’s type. Do not women need some definite guide to help in 
deciding their type that they may more wisely choose lines, dark and 
light, colors and materials for their special individuality? For this 
purpose women are classified roughly into these groups: 

1. That class whose outstanding personality is revealed in dignity, 
seriousness, strength, mystery, reserve, the dramatic. 

2. That class which is thought of as sweet, dainty, demure, coy, 
girlish, quaint, petite. 

3. That class which is usually tall, slender, willowy and graceful, 
combining some of each of the other qualities named. 

4. The boyish type. 

Each type is studied in relation to the line, mass, values, colors, and 
textures most suited to that particular personality. The classification 
is of course far from complete but has proved a working guide. The 
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individuals in the class are studied and the laws for types applied to 
them. Stout and thin, angular women have a place in such a classifica- 
tion and require a special application of the rules that apply to the more 
normal figure. A further application of these principles underlying the 
use of line, dark and light, colors, and materials for types is made through 
the study of hairdressing and millinery for different types and occasions. 

Finally our students work with pencil, pen, and water color, doing 
original designing of costume for types, occasions, and purposes, including 
children and high school girls. Our aim is not the development of fine 
technique. It is rather the development of good judgment and indi- 
viduality in the dress of American women. Through the making of 
many choices in line, value, colors, and textures for different types and 
occasions, it is believed possible to build up an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, to establish a basis for wise judgment in the selection of clothing, 
and to discover that one in many whose future may be connected with 
the advancement of creative design in this country. 


A HISTORY OF DYES 


PAULINE GRACIA BEERY AND LOUISA MARY WILLARD 
(Continued from March) 
THE ADAPTIVE PERIOD 


When man has taken from nature certain materials which he needs 
for carrying out the various problems of life, he next sets to work to 
make improvements upon this natural material, so that it will better fit 
his purposes. In the case of dyes, man sees the need of improvement in 
two general directions: 

1. The dye must, in most cases, be made more permanent. The 
natural dyes, when applied to fabrics as obtained from nature, are 
likely to produce colors which are dull and uninteresting, and which will 
rapidly fade. Indigo is a notable exception to this rather general rule. 
Man, therefore, sets himself to the task of searching out a method which 
will cause the dyed fabric to have a bright and permanent color. 

2. The quantity of the dye available must be increased. Particularly 
in the case of the vegetable dyes, does this take the form of cultivation 
so as to increase the yield of the desired dyestuff. Consciously or un- 
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consciously, the quality of the dye is improved by the selection for 
propagation of the most vigorous seeds. Not all of the dyes appropriated 
from nature are found to be of sufficient value to pass through the 
adaptive period; of the dyes ,which are of historical interest, this de- 
liberate attempt on the part of man to adapt the natural product to the 
use for which it is intended is quite easily discernible. Just how the 
first knowledge that color could, in many instances, be made more per- 
manent by the use of mordants is not known. It is suggested (38) that 
perhaps the accidental incorporation into the dye liquor of some natural 
clay or other may have shown that certain mineral compounds were of 
value in fixing dyes on the fiber. However true this may be, the use of 
mordants is of ancient origin. Pliny describes the use of mordants by the 
Egyptians, as follows (39): “‘In Egypt clothes are dyed in quite a pe- 
culiar manner. The cloth is first thoroughly cleansed and then dipped 
successively into one or more solutions, and finally into the fluid color 
for which the previously used solution has so great an affinity that the 
cloth is dyed as permanently as instantaneously. What is most 
remarkable about this process is the fact that, though the dye-vat con- 
tains dye of only one color, the web of cloth is dyed one, two, or several 
colors, according to the kind of solutions used for the preliminary 
washings or dippings. And further, not only is the cloth so permanently 
dyed that the color can not be washed out, but the cloth itself is rendered 
stronger and more durable.” 

From the earliest times madder has been affixed to cloth by means of 
mordants. Logwood is also unable to produce fast shades without the 
use of mordanting agents. Cochineal, although introduced into Europe 
in 1550, did not become a particularly valuable dyestuff until the 
accidental discovery in 1630 that tin salts act as a mordant with this dye, 
producing brilliant and durable shades of scarlet. 

Tyrian purple, although not mordanted, was applied in various ways 
by the ancient dyers, the purpose being to produce the most beautiful 
and durable shades possible. There is much confusion of thought as to 
the exact color of the cloth referred to in ancient literature as being dyed 
with Tyrian purple. With all the evidence which there is at hand, how- 
ever, it seems probable that two colors were produced from the coloring 
matter obtained from the varieties of shell-fish used, namely, purple and 
crimson. Whether these two colors were derived from different .vari- 
eties of mollusc, or whether they were produced by different methods 
of treatment of the dye subsequent to its extraction, cannot be 
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accurately determined. Recent researches upon a type of purple dye 
used by the natives of Guatemala at the present time, and obtained from 
a species of shell-fish very similar to the one from which Tyrian purple 
was derived, show that a very dark shade of purple is the color probably 
given by this dye if it is extracted with water (40). 

According to Bancroft, Tyrian purple is reacted upon by alkalies, 
even soap solutions, with the production of crimson. Since, according 
to some authorities, wood-ash-alkali was sometimes used in the extraction 
of this dye (41), this may explain the production of crimson from this 
dye. No light, however, is thrown on this subject by any of the ancient 
historians. 

As to the later phase of adaptation, there is ample evidence of the 
fact that man has for centuries engaged in the occupation of cultivating 
natural sources of dyes, so as to increase the quantity of this material 
available for use. Thus the indigo plant has been cultivated in India and 
in various other parts of Asia from ancient down to modern times. The 
woad, which produces the same coloring matter as does indigo, was like- 
wise cultivated in England and in other parts of Europe, until the intro- 
duction of indigo, which is superior in quality, gradually crowded woad 
out of its former position among the important dyestuffs. Likewise, 
madder became one of the important crops of Asia Minor and of Southern 
Europe, notably France. Logwood, fustic,and cutch have been, and still 
are, cultivated because of the dye materials which can be extracted there- 
from. Thus, the innate love of color possessed by the human being 
has made it profitable for many centuries for certain members of society 
to engage exclusively in the production and sale of various dye materials 
of value in the coloring of textile fabrics. 


38. Encyclopedia Britannica. See the Introduction to the article on Dyes and Dyeing. 

39. Quoted from the Smithsonian Report, 1863, p. 395. 

40. The Purple of the Ancients, by E. Schunck, J. Chem. Soc., London, Vol. XXXYV, p. 
589, and Vol. XXXVII, p. 613. 

41. Same as (24). 


(To be continued) 
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THE PERSONAL BUDGET OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


LYDIA BROECKER 
High School, Virginia, Minn. 


The basis of planning this two year budget! for a high school girl 
was: 

First, a family income of $2400.00 

Second, an allowance of 20 per cent of this income for the family 
clothing. This is considered by certain authorities a maximum allow- 
ance. Nevertheless, it is but $480 for the clothing of all the family. 

Third, the family group itself. We chose the family of five. The 
children are a boy of 5, a boy of 11, and a girl of 16. The family is of 
the so-called middle class, of good American standards. To divide the 
$480 among the members of the family and to find what portion could 
be allowed this girl of high school age, we used the unit plan of appor- 
_ tioning as follows: 


1.0 
0.6 
0.4 


Therefore, the daughter receives 10/38 or 26.3 per cent, an allowance of 
$126.30 for her clothing per year. Besides this allowance for clothing 
$60 per year is allowed for the girl’s personal spending. The spending 
money should be entirely in her hands. The spending of the allowance 
for clothing would probably be a mother-daughter interest. 

The clothing budget is planned for the junior and senior years after 
taking an inventory of clothing which this girl has on hand at the close 
of the sophomore year. 

The following percentage plan for the apportionment of money for 
the various divisions of the clothing budget was computed after we had 
adjusted the details:* 

1 This is the work of one of the committees for special problems in the course in Household 
Budgets at Columbia University, Summer Session, 1922. Members of committee: Elizabeth 
Dean, Mabel Knecht, Mabel Smithson, E. M. Hawkins, Lydia Broecker. 

* For details and prices we referred to: (1) The lists given in “Spending the Family 
Income” (Donham). (2) The lists shown in inventories and clothing budgets exhibited 
by the Household Economics Department of Teachers College. (3) Lists used in clothing 


classes of Teachers College, 1922 summer session. (4) Experience with prices in our own 
states representing five different sections of the country. 
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PER CENT FOR TWO YEARS 
22.6 57 .00 
5. Clothing accessories, gloves, toilet articles................ 6.2 15.75 
100 .00 $252 .60 


The spending money, $60.00 per year is to be given out in monthly payments of $5.00. 
The following general division was made: 


.25 
5. Benevolences, church, Sunday School, Junior Red Cross, donations 6.00 
2.50 
3.00 
Budget* 
INVENTORYt JUNIOR YEAR SENIOR YEAR 
Number Value Number Cost Number Cost 
I. Underclothing: 
Union suits.......... 2 $1.80 2 $1.80 
Brassieres........... 2 1.00 2 1.00 
2 70 3 1.05 
Combination suits... .| 2 M. $0.75 2 2.00 2 2.00 
Bloomers, cotton.....} 2 V. G. 1.00 2 1.50 2 1.50 
Bloomers, serge..... . 1M. 3.00 
1G. 0.50 1 pr 1.75 1 pr. 1.75 
iM. 1.00 P P 


* This plan requires that most of the clothing be made at home. For details, etc., see foot- 
note 2. 
+ The inventory lists articles as good (G), medium (M), very good (V. G.). 
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Bud get—Continued 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Number 


1 
1 
2 


Negligee, cotton...... 
Bathrobe 
Petticoat, white cot- 


Total—two years 


II. Outer clothing: 


§ 
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INVENTORYT SENIOR YEAR 
Number Value | Cost Number Cost 
Hose, lisle...........} 1G. 0.20 0.75 1 0.75 
Hose, wool...... ... 1.50 1 1.50 
Pafemas............) 2M, 1.00 2.50 2 2.50 
1M. 1.50 
| cok 
0.50 1 1.00 1 1.00 
Petticoat, dark cot- 
1 1.50 
Petticoat, silk........| 1M. 0.80 1 2.50 
$12.25 $17.50 $24.85 
Dresses, wool........ 1 10.00 
1G. 2.00 1 4.00 1 4.00 
cotton schoo. ....{ 2M. 6.00 1 5.00 
silk, afternoon.....| 1G. 6.00 1 12.00 
sheer, summer..... 1 3.50 1 5.00 
Skirts, wash skirt... .| 1M. 1.00 1 2.00 1 2.00 
; wool skirt.......... 1 4.00 1 5.00 
Middy blouse, 
1.50 1 1.25 
3.00 1 5.00 
Totals.......... $20.50 $24.75 $38.00 
III. Footwear: 
Dress shoes..........| 1G. 3.00 1 5.00 
Street shoes.........| 1G. 3.00 1 1 8.00 
Sport shoes..........| 1G. 1.00 1 1 _ 2.50 
1 1 1.00 
Gym shoes..........| 1M. 1.25 1 , 
White canvas........ 1 1 5.00 
All All 7.00 
$57 .00 
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Budget—Concluded 


INVENTORYT JUMO2 YEAR 


Number Value Number Cost 


IV. Séreet clothing: 
1G. 
1M. 
Sweaters, wool, light 

weight, made at 
1G. 


Total—two years 


VI. Clothing accessories: 
Gloves, toilet articles 


Sanitary articles. ... 
Ties for middy 


VII. Cleaning, pressing: 
Cleaning, pressing 
and repairing. ... 


Total for two years 


Total totals 
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SENTOR YEAR 
Number | Cost 
12.00 1 25.00 
5.00 1 25.00 
7.00 1 1.50 1 2.00 
Scarf, made at home. 1 2.00 
$24.00 $26.50 $29.00 
V. Hats: 
Ee 2.00 1 5.00 
2.00 
$4.00 $4.00 $5.00 
ee Ft 0.25 1 0.50 1 0.50 
Neckwear..........| 1M. 0.15 
Hair nets........... 25 2.00 25 2.00 
Handkerchiefs......| 8 M. 1.00 6 0.75 6 0.75 
Dress shields.......| 1M. 0.20 1 0.25 1 0.25 
1SetG.; 1.50 0.50 
1M. 0.30 1 1.50 1 0.75 
blouse..........{| 1G. 0.40 
Gl as 1M. 0.50 1 1.50 1 2.50 
oves, mittens....4/ 1.00 
Umbrella..........| 1G. 3.00 1 gift 
Pins and hair pins..| 1 set G.} 0.25 0.50 0.50 
Totals........| $3.80 $3.00 $7.75 
$15.75 
2.00 2.00 
2.50 2.50 
$77.80 | | $252.60 
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A NUTRITION EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRY! 


LAURA COMSTOCK 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Three years ago Dr. Sawyer was made Medical Director of the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester, New York. Under his leadership many lines 
of work have been developed. In coéperation with Mrs. Armstrong of the 
Personnel Department, Dr. Sawyer persuaded the management that a nutri- 
tion adviser was needed on the medical staff in addition to its doctors and nurses. 
The work is in its infancy, yet some progress has been made, and we see more 
clearly the opportunities it presents. 

We have reached first the underweight girls of the Kodak office. There are 
about 1100 people in this building, many of whom are girls. About forty of 
these young women had been taking a pint of milk in the spring. The group 
grew too large to be easily managed without a supervisor and it was decided to 
disband it, until the nutrition adviser arrived. As soon as possible I examined 
the medical record of each of these girls and found that they had been re- 
examined within the past six months. I next called them to the office for a 
conference, where we discussed their health habits, and their food habits 
in particular. Advice was given regarding diet, and each was urged to take a 
quart of milk a day, one pint at the office. The first day we served 29, last | 
week we served 70. 

That was the beginning. Our method of approach has remained the same. 
Each girl having the privilege of taking milk must have had a recent medical 
examination and she is asked to fill out a questionnaire relating to her health 
habits. These records are carefully examined and the person is called to a 
conference. In this way we know the physical defects, if any, and we create 
an intelligent interest in the girl regarding her physical condition. Weekly 
weighings are required, and from time to time each person is asked to the office 
for conference. 

A letter asking for an estimate of the calories required each day, and a typical 
day’s dietary has been given to each girl. This letter gives necessary instruc- 
tion. It also gives a division of foods, and 100 calorie portions based on tables 
given in Willard & Gillett’s “Dietetics for High Schools.” The content of this 
letter was thoroughly discussed when given to each girl. When the letter was 
given out, a 100 calorie portion exhibit was displayed in the dining room where 
the milk is served. The calculations have not been checked, but the plan is to 
see again those girls whose calorie intake is much below the requirement and 
those whose selection is poor. This work has been significant in that much 


1 Presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Association, Wash- 
ington, October, 1922. 
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information has been gleaned and attention has been called to the amount and 
kind of food taken. 

Not only the girls in this milk group are receiving attention. There are 18 
who are underweight and who do not take the extra pint of milk. The same 
procedure holds true with these people as with the others. In addition, we 
have two other groups, one overweights and another of those with some diges- 
tive disturbance. 

There are 111 on the roll now. This last week there have been 9 requests for 
interviews. 

These new people come through the doctors and nurses, through girls already 
receiving attention asking it for friends, and from girls who have heard of the 
service and wish it for themselves. Only two men are included, but as time 
goes on this will be changed. 

Our nutrition records contain information already referred to, that is a digest 
of the medical examination, the medical history, and the health habit question- 
naire. In addition my own notes are recorded after each conference, the 
weekly weight is noted and graphs kept, the vital capacity and pelidisi are also 
indicated. 

At the close of the 8th week it was found that 87.2 per cent of the group had 
gained in weight; 80 per cent made definite progress; 7 per cent had lost and 
4 per cent had neither gained nor lost. The average gain was between 4 and 5 
pounds. The girls report a real gain in health. 

Many factors have retarded progress. There have been vacation periods 
meaning a doubling up of work in the office, extremes in temperature, colds, 
tea and coffee habits, inadequate breakfasts, insufficient sleep and rest, and 
disturbing social relationships. All these have entered in to retard progress. 
It is a problem of educating the girls to see that their determination is the 
biggest factor in their gain. Their response and cooperation have been re- 
markable. 

Plans are under way for reaching a larger number of the employees through 
posters in the cafeterias and articles in the Kodak Magazine emphasizing the 
same points. We have not gone into the factories to any extent. There area 
half dozen women from the Camera Works, a connecting building with The 
Kodak Office, who report weekly. When the time is ripe work will be under- 
taken in the various plants. When this demonstration has proved that gain, 
or loss, in weight means added efficiency, more regular attendance, a happier 
diposition and better health, there will be no difficulty in expanding the service. 
Commendations have come, not only from the girls themselves, but from the 
heads of some departments indicating that this special nutrition instruction 
is already having an effect. 
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A NUTRITION PROGRAM AS RELATED TO THE NURSE 


MRS. CHARLES KNAPP 
Bronx County Chapter, American Red Cross 


In the spring of 1920 there appeared an excellent opportunity to 
establish a health centre in the very heart of a typical Italian district 
of the Bronx, New York City. The Bronx County Chapter responded 
valiantly and, with the cooperation of the district nursing association 
administered by the Henry Street Settlement, organized and carried 
on a well rounded, constructive health program for two years. 

The importance of the visiting nurse, and the great value of the work 
done by the various Visiting Nurses Associations, has long since been 
fully recognized all over our country. Is it not now time for the nutri- 
tion worker to come into her own? To prove the absolute need of the 
work of the nutrition specialist along with that of the nurse in a health 
program was one of the interesting elements in this undertaking at 
the Morris Avenue Health Centre. 

The members of the committee who took up this project, were women 
of vision and judgment, whose heads and hearts were in the work of 
helping the population of a needy, over-crowded tenement district to 
realize for themselves the true value of health and how to get and keep 
it in their entire community. They also knew that such a program 
could be carried to a successful finish only by workers who could and 
would unite their efforts for mutual benefit. The committee managed 
somehow to pass this spirit of enthusiasm and cooperation to the first 
workers chosen, and it remained all through the demonstration. 

As groups of new nurses came, the program was carefully explained 
by the Centre director and dietitian and all points of contact in the 
work pointed out. When difficulties arose they were discussed fairly 
and adjusted satisfactorily so that the work proceeded unhampered by 
dissension, misunderstandings, or lack of full play by all. 

They were feeling the way at first, as is necessary in any unexplored 
field. Their earnest efforts to discover ways and means which would 
prove of real value in putting over the health lesson became an absorbing 
game which worked in the following manner: 

I. The Weekly Diagnostic Clinic for children from two to sixteen 
years of age was the nucleus from which grew the rounded schedule. 
After the histories of these children were obtained by a nurse, they were 
weighed and measured by the dietitian, who at that time talked with 
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the mothers concerning the health habits of the children. After examina- 
tion by the pediatritian, and upon his advice, the nutrition worker further 
consulted with the mother. Underweight and malnourished children 
were enrolled in the nutrition classes which met at the Centre once a 
week. Follow-up visits to interest and instruct the mother in the family 
diets, general health habits, and the correction of physical defects were 
made by nurse and nutrition worker. Special devices as booklets, 
score cards, and actual food preparation in the homes, were employed 
to enlist and hold the attention of the family till improved habits were 
fixed. 

II. A thriving Babies’ Clinic was soon developed and carried on by 
two nurses and the nutrition specialist. The mothers here received 
instruction from the doctor and nurse, besides assistance from the nutri- 
tion specialist upon the matter of diet for themselves and foods for children 
up to two years of age. Home visits to impress this advice and to dis- 
cover and help solve home difficulties were a part of the follow up work 
in this clinic. 

III. The women who attended the pre-natal clinics were known to 
both nurse and nutrition specialist. Their needs and special problems 
were discussed by both visitors before a second entrance to the home by 
either. 

IV. Instruction in the preparation of convalescent diets was given 
by the dietitian when need for such was reported by the nurse. 

Scarcely knowing just how it all came about, within a few months, 
these activities were in progress besides the weekly clinics: nutrition 
classes for undernourished children, mothers’ clubs, home nursing 
classes for business girls, food classes for young girls and women, posture 
classes for both boys and girls, boy and girl scout troops, dental expedi- 
tions and tonsil parties, home visiting and bedside care, outdoor parties 
or picnics, visits to the country or convalescent homes, and trips to 
dispensaries or hospitals for special cases. Not one line of endeavor was 
developed in which the nurse and nutrition worker did not cooperate. 
Each did her bit and paved the way for the other. Contacts were 
constantly being made and services rendered which never could have 
been possible without both trained workers, and unconsciously a very 
effective bit of Americanization was going on among these Italians. 

Of course, it was not all smooth sailing. Anyone who has done a 
day of social work knows it means downright hard and constant effort 
with many difficulties and discouragements. Some patients do not 
respond; they refuse assistance and fail to appreciate the benefits brought 
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to their very door. On the other hand there were always those who 
made the effort to follow instructions, not to mention the occasional 
conversion of a stubborn case to health rules. They brought rejoicing 
among the weary workers and gave them the courage to double and 
combine their endeavors. 

The members of the committee and those in charge of the Morris 
Avenue Health Centre have agreed that they did not accomplish all 
they hoped in the two years, but the demonstration did settle a few 
points to the entire satisfaction of Miss Leverich, the Chairman of the 
Bronx Red Cross, Miss Goodrich of the Henry Street Settlement, and 
all who participated. One of three points is that the relation of the 
nurse and the nutrition specialist in any health program is a normal, 
natural one, so vital that no such program should omit either. Each 
complements the other and both are essential. 

Annie E. Goodrich, R.N., Director of Nurses at the Henry Street 
Settlement writes: 


I regret that I cannot be present in person to urge the need of the rapid development of 
the nutrition program in conjunction with the visiting nurse organizations. 

No careful observer of the homes to which the visiting nurse is called could fail to realize 
that not only is the remedy of the immediate sickness situation dependent in no small measure 
. upon a properly selected and prepared diet but that the larger problem of the family health 
is tied up in the question of nutrition as expressed in properly selected and prepared foods 
and the not less important item of a wisely applied budget. The body of scientific knowledge 
concerning this problem of nutrition with all its ramifications is available through the rapidly 
increasing number of highly qualified nutrition workers. No health program today, there- 
fore, can be complete which does not provide that the public health nurse can relate the 
nutrition specialist to the family. 

It is true that the education of the family can be carried on to a certain extent in the 
health centre or station, but further than that, nutrition workers should be available for 
expert instruction and advice in special cases of sickness or in homes where the situation does 
not permit that the mother shall come to the centre, or where she would not profit by group 
instruction. 

The experiment in Morris Avenue, where the Red Cross carried our nursing service in 
conjunction with the nutrition work through Miss Edwards and an assistant, confirmed our 
opinion that the visiting nurse’s work is immeasurably forwarded by the provision of a 
nutrition worker for a given unit of population. 

The number of nutrition workers needed at present is probably less than the number of 
visiting nurses. I shall not venture to say what the proportion should be, as that is for 
the nutrition workers themselves to determine, but their place is so definitely established 
that it is my belief that even the foreigners who are in our midst will soon call and pay for 
such service as they now do for the service of the nurse. 


EDITORIAL 


A Challenge to Homemakers. A challenge has come to the home 
economics trained woman to see what she can do toward providing some 
workable daily and weekly schedules for household work where children 
are involved. Mrs. Max West, whose bulletins on child care are familiar 
to all, reports that she has constant inquiries concerning such schedules 
but that she is unable to refer her inquirers to any tested material. Is 
this not an opportunity for home economics women to make a real 
contribution? 

If the homemakers who read the JouRNAL would report on their 
schedules, if the teachers, the extension workers, and others would bring 
this to the attention of those homemakers who might be contributors, 
asking them to send their schedules to the Editor, it should be possible 
to secure some material of interest to all women in home economics who 
are concerned with problems of home management. 

The following is a statement of the problems which the JOURNAL 
would like. 

1. Given a mother with one, two, or three children under six years of 
age, who is doing all her own work, living (a) on a farm, (b) in a village, 
(c) in a city. Show how this woman may plan her day’s work so as to 
accomplish the really important things and have at least a small portion 

‘of each day for rest and recreation. 

2. Given the same household, plan a week’s round of duties. 

3. Suggest a list of practical helps in the household, possible for 
mothers of small means. 

In reporting these schedules it is suggested that they be returned stat- 
ing clearly (1) number and ages of children, (2) whether living on farm, in 
village, in city, (3) whether all sewing is done at home, or, if only part, 


what part. 
MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop. 


The Committee on Wear of Textiles, appointed last September by 
the National Research Council, met in New York recently, to discuss the 
desirability of continuing the study of an accelerated abrasion test already 
begun in the textile laboratories of the United States Bureau of Standards. 
In case that piece of research were decided to be of fundamental interest 
to the textile industry as well as to consumers, the Committee planned to 
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consider ways and means of raising funds to meet a tentative budget, and 
to make plans for beginning work. 

The Chairman of the Research Extension Division of the National 
Research Council acted as chairman of the meeting. Leading silk, wool, 
and cotton manufacturers represented their industries on the Committee. 
The Textile Section of the American Home Economics Association was 
represented by the members appointed at the annual business meeting at 
Corvallis. 

Members of the Textile Section, and other readers of the JouRNAL, 
will recognize in this meeting the first formal step in the carrying out of 
the research program tentatively outlined some time ago by the Com- 
mittee on the Standardization of Textile Fabrics, and turned over to 
the National Research Council in 1920 by the Association at the sugges- 
tion of itsown Council. Reports on this project made to the Association 
at annual! and mid-winter meetings have shown that the organization of 
this work by the Research Council was delayed in the hope that it might 
be incorporated in a larger program of textile research. It is now per- 
missible to state that the research organization in mind at the time was 
the so-called Textile Institute, a national foundation for textile research 
which it was then thought might be established with a portion of the 
sum to be realized from the sale in America of our share of the reparations 
dyes. Some months ago, however, it was seen that there might be 
indefinite delay in the disposition of these funds, and the Research Coun- 
cil determined to proceed independently with the program undertaken 
for the American Home Economics Association. 

After stating the position of the National Research Council as promoter 
and organizer of pieces of fundamental research, and administrator of 
funds contributed for their support, the chairman asked for the point of 
view of the Home Economics Association in asking the help of the 
Research Council for this particular piece of work. In this connection 
the Association representatives spoke of the desire of the intelligent 
consumer for some measure of the wearing qualities of certain generally 
used service-fabrics; the belief that it would be to the advantage of 
trade and industry to be able to furnish materials reaching or surpassing 
a known minimum of wearing quality for the particular use for which 
they are desired ; the power of the home economics teachers of the country, 
(through their many avenues of contact with girls and women) to educate 


1} Plans for Textile Research Under the National Research Council, Jour. Home Econ., 13, 
1921: 400. 
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the consumer to desire and call for good materials; the need of standardiz- 
ing an abrasion test in order to develop further the scientific basis for 
successful laboratory studies of wearing quality; the possibility of carry- 
ing out large-scale wearing tests to parallel laboratory tests, through the 
facilities open to the members of the Textile Section of the Association in 
the classroom and otherwise; and the hope that the work of the present 
committee would open up avenues of understanding and coéperation 
between the Association and representatives of the textile industries.* 

Each of the three representatives of the textile industry averred that 
regardless of possible applications of facts determined by the investiga- 
tion, the perfecting of a standardized abrasion test and of an instrument 
to carry it out, was a fundamental step in any adequate study of wearing 
quality, and was thereforea desirable piece of work from the standpoint of 
the industry and of the consumer. It was decided to raise funds for the 
salary of a well trained and unbiased research worker, preferably a 
physicist, to continue testing out the abrasion machine already installed 
at the Bureau of Standards. The representatives of the American 
Home Economics Association stated that this organization would under- 
write the first contribution, which would probably amount to $200-$400. 
In order to help finance this worker at the Bureau of Standards, the 
Textile Section is attempting to get 500 members (membership dues, 
$1.00) before the Chicago meeting. Dues should be sent to Mabel 
McBain, Supervisor Home Economics, Houston Public Schools, Houston, 
Texas. 


A Study of Infant Mortality. A study made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Children’s Bureau, the report of which has 
been made public, has shown a close relation between organized infant 
welfare work and a striking reduction in the number of infant deaths 
in New Zealand. The New Zealand infant mortality rate is lower than 
that of any other country in the world; for 1919 the number of deaths 
of infants under one year of age was only 45 to every 1,000 live births, 
as compared with 87 in the United States birth registration area. The 
results of the study, published under the title, “‘Infant Mortality and 
Preventive Work in New Zealand,” are of special interest on account 
of the present nation-wide effort under the Sheppard-Towner act to 
reduce infant mortality in the United States. 


? Some Suggestions from the Textile Section, Jour. Home Econ., 11, 1919: 388. 
Recent Work of Committee on the Standardization of Textiles, ibid, 12, 1920: 101. 
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The significance of the report lies in its indication that while moderate 
climate, racial homogeneity, high economic and intellectual level, good 
housing, and other conditions help to explain New Zealand’s low rate, 
they do not account for the pronounced decrease in the rate in the last 
50 years, since during this period improvements in these conditions either 
did not occur or were not pronounced. The reduction has been especially 
marked for the past 10 to 15 years, through a lessening of the number of 
deaths from gastric and intestinal and from respiratory diseases,—those 
occurring with greatest frequency in the months, respectively, of highest 
and lowest temperatures. 

The most important influence in the recent reduction is undoubtedly, 
the Children’s Bureau report declares, the work of the Royal New Zealand 
Society for the Health of Women and Children, organized in 1907. 
This society is subsidized by the Government, and its work has extended 
to all the principal cities and many of the outlying regions of the Domin- 
ion. At a special hospital of the society, nurses are given intensive 
post-graduate training in the care of babies, and then employed by the 
local branches to give free advice and assistance to all mothers of the 
community. Popular education in ‘‘mothercraft” is also promoted 
through free distribution of pamphlets, publication in the newspapers 
of a regular column on “Our Babies,” and the natural passing on of 
information among the women of the society. The value of maternal 
nursing is the subject which has been especially emphasized in this 
educational work. 

The number of trained nurses available to mothers throughout the 
Dominion has also been increased by the establishment of several 
State maternity hospitals with courses for nurses’ training, and by the 
registration and training of midwives. Private hospitals are licensed 
and inspected, and homes in which children under 6 years of age are 
boarded apart from their mothers have, since 1907, been regulated by 
the department of education, which employs trained inspectors. During 
the period from 1908 to 1918 the death rate per 1000 infants in foster 
homes was reduced from 143 to 21. The production and sale of milk, 
following special acts in 1907 and 1908, have been strictly regulated by 
the Government. 


Studies on Cold Storage Eggs. Eggs in cold storage may deteriorate 
in several ways; enzyme action, causing a weakening in the membrane 
surrounding the yolk and a change in the consistency of the white, is 
responsible for depreciation of value for certain cooking purposes. This 
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autolysis goes on very slowly, however, when the conditions of storage 
are good. Other changes which are very probable accompaniments of 
storage are loss of water by evaporation through the shell and absorp- 
tion of foreign odors and flavors from the packing materials if from no 
other source, giving the eggs the well-known “cold storage taste.” A 
part of the recent investigations by the Bureau of Chemistry into the 
means of circumventing these cold storage changes, has been reported 
upon by Almy, Macomber, and Hepburn.! 

Various means of sealing up the pores of the shell to prevent water 
evaporation were studied experimentally but the sealing agent found 
to be most effective was a relatively heavy mineral oil. The method of 
treating the eggs was essentially that which has been in use, apparently 
successfully, by certain commercial concerns for the past few years; it 
consisted of dipping the eggs into a hot bath of oil and then into a similar 
cool one. By such a treatment the water loss could be decreased to 
only 7.4 per cent of that of the untreated eggs. Although cottonseed oil 
was likewise effectively used, its rancidifying made it inferior to the 
mineral oil. 

A seal preventing the absorption of odors as well as the evaporation 
of water would solve many of the problems of the cold storage of eggs. 
The treatment here applied to water vapor is being extended to include 
odorous volatile substances which are responsible for the egg’s cold 
storage taste. SyBIL WOODRUFF. 
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Cooperation in an Elementary School. In an elementary school 
where a special health or nutrition class is not desired, the girls of the 
cooking classes present nutrition facts to the grade children in several 
definite ways. This is in codperation with and in addition to the fine 
health work carried on by the grade teachers. 

The first of each term, Cho-Cho, the health fairy and a cooking class 
girl visit the room and organize a Milk Club. To belong one must drink 
a glass of milk at each meal and use it on cereal and in soups and puddings. 
A paper cut in the shape of a milk bottle is sent home for the mother’s 
signature. This verifies the child’s statement and brings a direct con- 
nection with the home. If signed, the paper is used as a book mark, and 
the child’s name placed on a cardboard doll in a group presided over by a 
paper milk fairy. As this plan is of several year’s standing, the rules of 
eligibility are eagerly discussed in the kindergarten. 

1 Almy, L. H., Macomber, H. I., and Hepburn, J. S.: A study of methods of minimizing 
shrinkage in shell eggs during storage, Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 1922, 14: 525. 
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We keep a set of the Health Readers, published by the Elizabeth 
McCormick Foundation, in the cooking room for the use of the second 
grade. 

As opportunity presents itself each class of the school is weighed in the 
cooking room. Weight charts are made out for those needing help; 
these pupils make weekly trips to the scales before the morning sessions. 
The older pupils take care of their charts, the younger ones are in 
charge of cooking girls who have temporarily adopted them. The charts 
awaken a sense of responsibility within the child; they have also taught 
many that any form of illness whether from disease or bad food habits 
usually affects the weight. 

The children with bad food habits report to the cooking room daily 
to tell of their breakfast and lunch menus until it seems that right food 
habits have, for the time at least, been firmly established. An eighth 
year class worked out luncheon menus with listed stores and bakeries, 
for a small boy who usually spent his fifteen cents for a cup of coffee and 
a ‘Charley Rooster.” 

Each spring the cooking classes, with the assistance of their friends 
from the lower grades, present a play to the school and the mothers and 
friends of the school. Some of the plays have been written and worked 
out almost entirely by the girls, each group taking a chapter. Our 
most successful play was “Our Baby,” given after a series of lessons on 
the care of children. The casts are large, the parts small, the rehearsals 
few, but these plays give the audience valuable facts. 

The results of the work have been especially good because of the daily 


codperation of the grade teachers. 
WICKs, 


New York City Public Schools. 


Basic Proportions in Teaching Recipes. Instructors in foods 
courses are now making an effort to get away from teaching by the fixed 
recipe method, and are substituting instead, definite proportions of 
different ingredients as basic, for as much of the work as possible. Could 
you find someone who has accomplished something along this line that 
is worthy of being passed on, and have them write to us through the 
JouRNAL? Teachers in both high schools and colleges, the country over, 
are working in this direction and yet there is so little in print on the 


subject. 


Dorotuy SHANK, 
Head Household Science, 
Oregon State Agriculture College. 
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Use of Iodides. Inthe Journat for January 1923, the last paragraph 
of an article discussing ‘“‘Sources of Iodine in Our Food Supply,” a refer- 
ence is made to “iodized salt,’’ recommending that it be made at home. 

May I not call your attention to the danger of such practice? Dr. 
Hirshfelder has repeatedly stated that the iodized salt treatment is 
valuable in cases of “simple goiter” only. He insists that a diagnosis be 
made by a reputable physician before sodium or potassium iodide salt is 
given to the mother for mixing with table salt. The pediatrists in 
Minnesota have warned against the indiscriminate use of this salt, as we 
have no method of checking the use of table salt and we know that many 
persons use it to excess. In Minnesota the University Dispensary 
will give free of charge the amount of sodium or potassium iodide to be 
mixed with one pound of table salt, provided, however, that the request 
be accompanied with a physician’s statement of the character of the 
goiter. Those of us who are field workers constantly meet commercial 
propaganda advising the use of one or another drug and already druggists 
are selling and mothers are buying iodide salts without adequate knowl- 
edge of its need or any knowledge whatever of its effect. 

I am sure you will be glad to call the attention of your readers to the 
caution with which it is necessary that even women of scientific training 
make recommendations to be put into effect by the general public. 

Lucy CorDINErR, 
Extension Specialist in Nutrition, 
Univ. of Minn. 


Practice Work in institution management courses at the University of 
Nebraska, as outlined in the JOURNAL of July 1922, has been reorganized. 
The cafeteria at the College of Agriculture is now under the direction of 
the Institutional Management Division. Students are doing the practical 
work behind the counter; they check and cash, and do the clerical work 
such as keeping the daily records, filing, and making the monthly 
statements. 

They observe the meals which customers choose and help them to 
select good food combinations. Students taking dietetics are making 
posters and working out adequate meals for various types of people at 
the lowest possible cost, using cafeteria prices. 

The class in quantity cookery prepares the entire evening meal two 
days a week. They are to have charge of a tea room, run on a very small 
scale, in our practice dining room, where faculty and students will be 
the guests. 
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The course in organization includes a study of labor and management 
problems, plans, equipment, and office problems. With the course in 
marketing, each student has an opportunity to go to the markets to 
select and do the actual buying for the cafeteria. 

FRANCES DUNNING, 
Head Institutional Management 
University of Nebraska. 


Financing a Practice House. Probably the most preplexing prob- 
lem in connection with the management of practice houses is that of 
financing them. Especially is this true where the practice house is not 
owned by the college or university, and must be self supporting. 

Recently a questionnaire was sent to a number of the leading colleges 
and universities, where practice houses are maintained, for the purpose of 
gaining information regarding their method of handling the financial 
problem. 

The following questions were asked: 

1. Does the university own the practice house? If so, do the students living in the practice 


house pay rent to the university? Rent per month charged? 
2. If the practice house is rented by the university what per cent of the rent is paid by 


the students living in the house? 

3. Check other items of expense paid by the students living in the practice house—gas, 
electricity, water, heat, house laundry, food, general supplies. 

4. What is the length of time a group of students remain in the practice house? 

5. How many students are assigned to one group? 

6. Are rooms in the house rented to others than the students taking the course? 

7. Does the teacher in charge of the practice house pay rent? Board? 

8. Additional information? 

A careful study of the answers given on the returned questionnaires, 
together with the additional information received, shows that the only 
practice houses which are self supporting are those having roomers other 
than the students taking the course, or else the practice house is owned 
by the college or university, and the students pay no rent or only a low 
rent to the institution. The latter plan seems to be the best way to 
handle the problem because by so doing the course can be taken by the 
student without considerable additional expense to her. When the 
student must pay for a room elsewhere, which is usually necessary when 
the course is less than a semester in length, the expense to the student 
becomes more than a student should be expected to pay for one course in 
the curriculum. (For report of survey see opposite page.) 

Laura J. CHENEY, 
Instructor of Home Management 
Purdue University. 
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Presentation of Subject Matter. With the broadening of the 
scope of home economics, teachers find that some of these subjects are 
difficult to present to pupils in such a way that they will grasp them and 
put their knowledge to use. I have in mind such branches as personal 
hygiene and right living, household accounting, wardrobe planning, 
selection of clothing, care of clothing, selection of household furnishings, 
meal planning, buying of food. 

I should like to hear how other teachers have taken up these subjects 
so as to arouse in the pupils a true sense of their importance. 

RENA GRAY, 
Athol High School, 
Athol, Mass. 


Laboratories. One object of home economics training is to implant 
in the child’s mind ideals of the best American home life, and to give 
these in ahome atmosphere. How can it be done in a room fitted up as a 
laboratory in a basement, usually near a toilet? I have the best labora- 
tory in the city, and to this building the children from three other dis- 
tricts come for home economics work. In these classes are represented 
fifteen nationalities. Most of these children have no idea of American 
home life; their customs and ideals are as foreign as the lands from 
which their parents come. The majority of them will not go through 
high school. Out of these classes every year a number of girls marry. 
We cannot give to these girls high ideals of American womanhood in the 
home if we are tucked away into any corner of a building that school 
boards cannot use for any other purpose. 

I have worked in twenty-seven districts, and visited the larger cities 
of this part of the country, and I find similar conditions every where I 
go. If the home is the foundation of the nation and most of the training 
of future homemakers is intrusted to the public schools, this training 
should be given in laboratories in which a real home atmosphere can be 
created, the memory of which will serve as a pattern and an inspiration 
to the girls in all classes. 

May I ask you to give this your thoughtful consideration, and help to 
create some national sentiment along this line? 

VESTA FERRABEE, 
Dayton Public Schools. 
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The Need for Some New Values in Home Economics Educa- 
tion. A department of home economics in one of the large universities has 
recently included as part of its practice work the preparation of meals by 
advanced students in the homes of faculty members. These girls are 
juniors and seniors who have had at least five terms of cookery and meal 
planning in college laboratories together with the prescribed courses in 
other departments necessary for a degree. For this training they are 
paying on an average of $1,000 a year. When the faculty wives were 
consulted about the students in order to make arrangements for another 
year, the consensus of opinion seemed to be that these expensively 
trained young women required so much supervision in order to insure a 
good meal that it was not an efficient service though they did not receive 
one cent in wages. 

Another group of students taking institution management in the same 
institution spend much laboratory time peeling potatoes for the college 
cafeteria, serving meat or potatoes behind the counter, or putting 
mayonnaise on the salad that the patron selects. The manager of the 
cafeteria says that her hired help are much more efficient even in this 
simple manipulation than these expensively educated girls. 

A high school home economics teacher at a recent conference said 
“Every one knows that our high school food courses do not teach the 
girls to cook;” and the head of a college foods department in the same 
town said, when the meals prepared by some of her advanced students 
were not eatable, ‘““We know that a college class in cookery does not teach 
girls to cook.” 

However unjust these opinions may appear to be, they at least indicate 
the necessity of taking stock of our educational policies in home economics 
work. It seems reasonable to infer that the aim of cooking classes should 
be the teaching of cookery and that the success of the teaching should 
be measured not only in terms of principles learned but also by the ex- 
cellence of the finished product which results from the application of the 
principles. Undoubtedly the home economics student learns food values, 
food selection, and invaluable principles of nutrition. It is not upon the 
principles, however, that the emphasis in home economics curricula is 
placed, if we are to judge by the long periods which are apparently 
designed for no other purpose than that of perfecting simple manip- 
ulatory processes. 

The teacher of cookery or other laboratory practice can defend her 
work by saying that there is exactly the same lack of skill illustrated in 
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English classes and in chemical laboratories.after terms of work designed 
apparently to develop skill. The cases, however, are not parallel 
because the art of speaking and writing correct English cannot be 
acquired by uneducated persons in several months; and the science of 
chemistry is too complex to be mastered in a short time by a person who 
has had no preliminary training. There is nothing inherently difficult in 
the art of preparing good food or making simple clothing. Persons 
lacking in either special or general education can acquire these skills in a 
few months of intensive training under someone who knows how to cook 
or sew. 

It should be granted by the sternest critic that these young women have 
secured something of more value than the ability to prepare a good 
‘meal. There are compensations in the way of peculiar pleasures and 
interests which cannot be found anywhere else than on a college campus. 
We have good reason to believe that our home economics courses as well 
as our liberal arts and science courses are developing standards of 
appreciation and breadths of judgment which will alone make the 
college years worth while. Moreover we are sure that our women as a 
result of home economics training make more efficient mothers and home- 
makers in a general way; but our schedules do not indicate that we 
would emphasize these general values. 

One of the arguments used by educators in order to have home eco- 
nomics courses introduced into the schools twenty-five years ago was 
that girls were no longer being taught to cook in their own homes by 
their mothers nor were they learning to sew, knit, patch, or mend. 
These practices had been so closely linked up with family life in the past 
that they seemed to be necessary for its adequate maintenance in the 
future. Moreover, they said the passing of these homemaking arts 
presaged a lack of respect for them by society at large and this would 
inevitably mean social deterioration. 

The home has gone a long way since the introduction of these first 
courses; and home economics courses have become diversified on account 
of these changes, thus keeping pace to a certain extent with social 
and industrial development. It seems possible, however, that we are un- 
consciously retaining some of the same values that were vital at the 
time that our first home economics courses were established and that a 
new evaluation is indicated. Are we not placing the same emphasis 
upon the acquisition of skills in cooking, sewing, and other forms of 
manual work, as was placed in the introduction of the work? Does this 
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emphasis continue in spite of the evidence that the present day home is 
not dependent upon these forms of handwork either for its preserva- 
tion or for its usefulness? Is this archaic emphasis one reason why we 
are failing to get results commensurate with the time and money ex- 
pended in our practice courses? 

If home economics is to continue upon the same dignified basis as other 
college work and if our women are to graduate without a handicap so far 
as general culture and attainments are concerned, we are faced with the 
necessity of modifying not only our values so far as homemaking is 
concerned but also of changing the practices which would demonstrate 
these values. Since long laboratory hours in cooking do not of themselves 
teach one how to cook, it seems necessary to turn back in the cycle of 
home economics education and enter the home again for the practical 
work. By this is not meant the ordinary vocational home project or 
even work in a practice house. However valuable these forms of work 
may be, they are somewhat intermittent and the practice scattered; 
and in the practice house the products will be as uncertain as in the 
laboratory, since the girls themselves are both producers and consumers. 

The kind of work which would help solve the problem is found in a 
real home or series of homes in which a skilled cook and organizer teaches 
the actual meal planning and preparation of real food served to a family 
living under normal conditions. Here the college girl should get all of 
her practice in cooking and no credit should be given for a mediocre 
product. Institutional cookery can be handled in the same way in a 
commercial institution where nothing but a fine product will be tolerated. 
All of this work must be directly supervised by the colleges and while 
the difficulties in administration are great they are not insurmountable. 

A preferable alternative, however, would be the elimination of at 
least half of the required practice work in foods, clothing, and house 
work, limiting the practice required to the demonstration of fundamental 
principles. Expert cooks, dressmakers, and house workers could be 
developed by elective courses. 

The home economics student whose aptitudes do not demand motor 
expression in cookery, garment making, or house work has still a large 
field in the study of child psychology and child training; in household, 
personal, and community hygiene; in household administration including 
marketing, budgeting, and household organization; in nutrition; in 
household decoration. Besides these technical home economics courses 
there are other courses in sociology, economics, and psychology which 
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are invaluable as far as practical home life is concerned but whichare 
crowded out of the usual home economics program by the long laboratory 


hours. 
As we originally introduced homemaking courses into the schools in 


order to preserve the influence and efficiency of the home, so we must 
continually go back to the home and community to evaluate what the 
school is doing; and only those things which are demanded for the 
adjustment of present day family life in the home and community 


should be retained in our required home economics courses. 
ELLEN A. REYNOLDs, 
Cornell University. 


The Failure of a Community Kitchen. Most of the Community 
Kitchens opened during the war have ceased to exist. The reasons 
for the failure of one of the kitchens, as suggested by Mr. Henry Wood 
Shelton, a specialist in management, may indicate the weaknesses 
which were responsible for the failure of these enterprises in many 
communities. 


1. The war time spirit of codperation, during which the Kitchen had its start, shows a 
noticeable decline. 

2. It is questionable whether any real coéperative enterprise can be very far developed in 
a well-to-do community in which codperation is an ideal rather than an urgent necessity. 
Such people do not get the meaning of codperation to the extent of giving loyal and con- 
sistent support. 

3. The high cost of delivery over a large area to widely scattered customers was one 
element of extreme expense to this enterprise. 

4. As the Kitchen in this community proved to be primarily a convenience rather than a 
necessity there were wide fluctuations in daily demand which could not be pre-determined, 
and resulted in considerable loss. 

5. Our early stages were handicapped by lack of accurate bookkeeping and cost account- 
ing. When these were established soon after we became definitely organized, it was found 
that we were considerably in debt, and getting more so each month. Without adequate 
records of experience to guide us it was largely guess-work as to what changes of policy and 
practice should be adopted. 

6. The demands upon the management of such an enterprise are extraordinary. It is 
difficult to find the variety of necessary qualifications in one person. Where the organization 
is large enough to make possible the securing of specialists with complementary qualifications, 
the versatility required of the individual manager can be overcome. This, however, would 
require a business of such a size as to be in danger of losing the home-cooked touch. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Home Economics in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. By AGNEs K. HANNA. 
Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 1922, 
pp. 327. $2.50. 

This book was written to be used as a 
text book for students of special methods 
courses in home economics in colleges and 
normal schools. It should also be valuable 
to every home economics teacher, as it 
contains discussions of many of the problems 
which they are meeting every day. It states 
both sides of a question and draws definite 
conclusions as to the best method of settling 
the problem. 

The book is divided into two parts; the 
first dealing with subject matter and meth- 
ods of home economics, and the second with 
principles of home economics teaching. The 
subject matter has been grouped under the 
following heads: food and its preparation; 
food selection; sewing courses; the selection 
of clothing; the house and its selection, 
planning, decoration, and care; household 
management, the family and its care. 

The chapter on household management, 
and the family and its care, should be of 
great value, not only to the student in 
methods in home economics, but also to 
the teacher in the field, as it deals with the 
content and aims of courses, management of 
labor, the income and the budget, purchas- 
ing, family health, child care, and the family 
relationships. 

The chapter on aims in home economics 
teaching will also be of much value to the 
student and the teacher. It will broaden 
their viewpoint and give them some definite 
objectives. 

The chapter on home economics in voca- 
tional and Jiberal education states definitely 
what the author expects to be given in 
different types of schools. 

The correlation of home economics with 
other subjects is clearly brought out by the 


chapters on natural sciences and home 
economics, social sciences and home eco- 
nomics, art and home economics. The 
chapter on courses in the elementary and 
secondary schools would be of great value 
in planning courses of study. 

Each chapter is concluded with a well 
selected group of problems, such as should 
be put to every student in a methods 
course, and a complete bibliography. 

Frances R. 
Supervisor Home Economics, 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 


The Charity Organization Movement in the 
United States. By Frank D. Watson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922, 
pp. 560. $4.00. 

In order to give a comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the spirit and functions of the 
Charity Organization Movement, Professor 
Watson traces its history and describes the 
societies at present functioning. He defines 
the Charity Organization Society as a 
“Society for organizing the charitable efforts 
and social forces of a community.” 

The first chapters of the book review the 
antecedents of the movement in Europe, 
where a protest was made against the 
existing conditions of pauperism, encouraged 
by indiscriminate giving. Follow the Ameri- 
éan forerunners—a crystallizing of thought 
of a number of volunteers into concrete 
effort—an account of failures and some 
successful experimentation. From this ex- 
perimentation, in the years 1893-1905 came 
an era of beginnings of movements whose 
end is the prevention of poverty. 

The years 1905-1921 are described as a 
period of National Expansion, during which 
the methods of Charity Organization have 
been subjected to analysis and enlargement. 
There is shown a correlation of effort with 
organizations in kindred fields. New tests 
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and standards of efficiency are outlined, 
an examination of criticism and prejudices 
is made, and in conclusion Professor Watson 
summarizes the spirit of the movement 
terming it the philosophy of the Charity 
Organization. 

Professor Watson has given this able 
exposition of the movement from his personal 
experience combined with an exhaustive 
study of the literature of each period and 
the codperation of leaders in the Charity 
Organization of today. 

E. LovisE WargE, 
Aulanta, Ga. 


Household Textiles. By Cwartotre M. 
Grsss. Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 
revised and enlarged, 1922, pp. 256. 
$1.50 
The new edition is very similar to the old 

text. The revision and additions are chiefly 

in chapter IX on “Fabrics and Their 

Adulteration.” Some valuable information 

has been given on the factors that determine 

the wearing quality of material. Additional 
bibliography is helpful. The book is very 
good for high school use, for the average 
consumer, and as a supplementary reference 
text. 
Susan L. Bates, 
Iowa State College. 


Our Candy Recipes. By May VAN ARSDALE, 
Day Monroe and Mary BarBer. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922, pp. 202. 
$1.50; to schools, $1.20. 

This little book is a most careful, pains- 
taking, common sense simplification of direc- 
tions for methods of making more than 
100 candies and confections. Many of these 
recipes and the accompanying suggestions 
for variations of the pattern recipe and for 
decorative devices are novel or original. 
Each recipe is given in pound and in half- 
pound quantities, since the proportions of 
liquid (and occasionally of other ingredients) 
may well be made somewhat different in 
these two cases. The thermometer and 
cold-water tests are given in each case, and 
the amount and general characteristics of 
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the finished product are indicated. The 
illustrations are attractive. 

This book illustrates well the wide variety 
of uses to which a knowledge of general 
principles may be put, when wisely combined 
with attention to practical details. It is 
written in simple language so as to be 
adapted to the home candy-maker. It con- 
tains a chapter which gives practical hints 
to the teacher of candy-making. 

Mryna C. DENTON. 


Food for the Family, a pamphlet issued 
by the New York A. I. C. P., which previ- 
ously dealt only with meals for the whole 
family and recipies for the special dishes 
involved, has been enlarged and revised to 
include the following: A Dozen Good-Health 
Rules; Diets for Children of Various Ages— 
the school child, children from 2 to 6 years 
of age, the child during the second year, 
the baby (if not nursed); Diets for Special 
Conditions—the pregnant mother, the nurs- 
ing mother, constipation; Meals for the 
Whole Family—suggestions for two weeks, 
recipes for the dishes mentioned; The Lunch 
Box; Buying and Marketing. 

The suggestions given are simple, practi- 
cal, and economical, adapted to the home 
where the income is limited and where the 
mother must make the best use of her 
money. They are easily supplemented, 
however, where economy is not a vital 
consideration. There are 32 pages in the 
revised edition with 23 illustrations by 
Jessie Gillespie Willing. 


The Nebraska State Board for Vocational 
Education has issued the following publi- 
cations recently: Requirements for Recogni- 
tion as a Vocational Home Economics Day 
School; Courses of Study for Day Schools 
in Vocational Home Economics; Related 
Physiology; Improvement of Minor Home 
Economics Equipment; Related General 
Science; Available Illustrative and Refer- 
ence Material. 

Copies of any of the above publications 
will be sent on request. 
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The Small Home. This monthly service 
bulletin, published by the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau, Minneapolis, repre- 
sents the increasing interest in better plans 
for the small house. The Bureau is con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and is indorsed by the Department of 
Commerce. It limits itself to designing 
houses of six rooms or less and aims to give 
attention to that class of houses rarely com- 
ing to the architect’s office. This service 
provides well studied, carefully prepared 
plans, specifications, working drawings, 
quantity surveys, and all details at a low cost, 
by recognized architects through a respon- 
sible national organization. Each month the 
service bulletin presents plans and photo- 
graphs of homes built from Bureau designs. 
The first bulletin was issued in March, 1922. 

This pioneer service should aid very 
materially in bringing about a much needed 
improvement in the designing of small 
houses, as it brings the expert services of 
the architect to many small house builders 
who feel that they cannot assume the 
expense involved in having plans prepared 
in an archiect’s office. It is also bound to 
stimulate a greater general interest in good 
house design. 


The Science of Ventilation and Open Air 
Treatment, Part II. By LEonarD M.B., 
F.R.S., Director of Department of Applied 
Physiology, Medical Research Council Spe- 
cial Report, Series, No. 52. Published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

This report is arranged under the following 
headings: Section I—Radiation; The pene- 
tration and action of light on living organ- 
isms; The colour of the skin and racial 
adaptation to climate; Emission, absorption, 
and reflection of light by white and black 
skin; The influence of sunlight on transpira- 
tion of wet, black, and white surfaces; Sun- 
light in tropical and temperate climates; 
Black fur, cheek, and clothes surface temper- 
atures; Acclimatization to insolation; Body 
and skin temperature in the tropics and the 
effect of exercise and sweating; Heat-stroke; 
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Food, exercise, and climate; Conclusions as 
to colour of skin and climate. Section II— 
The chemical purity of the atmosphere in 
crowded, confined places and in mines; The 
smoke nuisance and the economic use of 
coal; Dust; Heat stagnation and fitness; 
Health and environment; Fever and open- 
air treatment; Treatment at high alpine 
altitudes; Concerning clothes; Methods of 
ventilation and heating. 


The Journal of Social Forces, a new bi- 
monthly comes from the University of 
North Carolina Press. Some of the titles 
in the second number are: Business Fluctu- 
ations as Social Forces, American Social 
Agencies and Social Progress, Recent Ad- 
vances in the Administration of Poor Relief, 
The State Program of Mental Hygiene, 
Community Organization in Relation to 
Social Change. 

The following departments are also repre- 
sented: Teaching and Research in the 
Social Sciences, Public Welfare and Social 
Work, Inter-Racial Coéperation, County 
and Country Life Programs, Progress in 
Town and City Programs, The Work of 
Women’s Organizations. 


Vocational Qualities. Dean Charters of 
Stephens College has prepared a set of 
Tentative Working Sheets listing vocational 
qualities for homemakers. A condensed list 
is given on the first sheet followed by the 
development of this list with many sub- 
headings. 


Programs with a Purpose. “A service 
with a vision,” conducted by Mignon Quaw 
Latt, Bozeman, Mont. A list of material on 
hand, with prices, and tentative plans for 
future programs will be furnished by Mrs. 
Latt. This list includes plays suitable for 
use by schools, clubs, and communities. 
A partial list of home economics plays 
includes: Choosing a Hat, Hair Dressing 
Act, Care of Clothes Act, Dollars and Sense 
(written about the subject of home man- 
agement). 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 

Child Labor in the United States. Ten Questions Answered. 

County Organization for Child Care and Protection. Bureau Publication No. 107. 

Office Administration for Organizations Supervising the Health of Mothers, Infants, and Children 
of Pre-school Age. By Estelle B. Hunter. Bureau Publication No. 101. 

Physical Status of Pre-school Children. By Anna E. Rude, M.D. Bureau Publication 
No. 111. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, to the Secretary of Labor. 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau: 
The Family Status of Breadwinning Women. Bulletin No. 23. 
The Occupational Progress of Women. Bulletin No. 27. 


Issued by the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education: 

Applied Science for High School Boys. Home Economics Circular No. 16. 

Chicago Public High School Course in Retail Selling and Advertising. Commercial Education 
Leaflet No. 1. 

Dormitories in Connection with Public Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 12. 

Malnutrition and School Feeding. By John C. Gebhart. Bulletin No. 37. 

Milk and Our School Children. Health Education No. 11. 

Reorganization of Home Economics in Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 5. 

Self-Supporting Home Economics Departments. By Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin. Home 
Economics Circular No. 15. 

State Certification of Home Economics Teachers. Home Economics Circular No. 12. 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of Using It. By C. F. Langworthy and Caroline L. Hunt. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 565. 

Proportioning the Ingredients for Ice Cream and Other Frozen Products by the Balance Method. 
Bulletin No. 1123. 

Some Experiments with a Boric-Acid Canning Powder. Department Circular 237. 

Tuberculosis of Fowls. Farmers’ Bulletin 1200. 

Unfermented Grape Juice. How to Make it in the Home. Farmers’ Bulletin 1075. 

Uses of Rural Community Buildings. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1274. 

Vitamin B in the Edible Tissues of the Ox, Sheep, and Hog. Dept. Bul. 1138. 


Issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
Home Economics Education Organization and Administration. Bulletin No. 28, Home Eco- 


nomics Series No. 2. 
Sixth Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1922. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 
The Balance Wheel. The Association for the Promotion and Protection of Savings, Inc., 


161 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Come Dine with Us. (A play for home economics classes and clubs.) By Ruth E. Hills, R.F.D. 
No. 1, Nashua, N. H. Price 25 cents. 

Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer? The Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Factors Determining the Quality of White Sauce in Large Quantity Cooking. By Mary Louise 
Meuser, Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Food for the Family. The Nutrition Bureau, New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, N. Y. City. Publication No. 120. 

Health Improvement in Rural Schools. The American Medical Association, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Health Service in City Schools in the United States. The American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Outline for the Teaching of Homemaking. Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 

A Hot Noon Meal for Every School Child in West Virginia. Bulletin, Volume VII, No. 2, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mineral Metabolism of the Milch Cow. The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio. Bulletin 363. 

Money. Must Haves, Do Haves, and Would Haves. The Association for the Promotion and 
Protection of Savings, Inc., 161 Devonshire St., Boston. Price 25 cents. 

Opportunities in Home Economics. School of Home Economics, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

Personal Service for Savings Banks. Report of the Committee on Educational Survey. National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

Program for Women’s Clubs (Town Studies). Ext. Bulletin Volume II, No. 4. University 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Vitamins. A popular summary of data on vitamins. Bulletin 18, No. 3. Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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1922, 54: 753-761. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


University oF Cuicaco, Jury 30 to Avcust 3, 1923 
MONDAY, JULY 30 


2:00 p.m. Council Meeting. Open to everyone. Ida Noyes Theatre 
1:30 to 5:00 p.m. Registration. Ida Noyes Hall 
8:00 p.m. General Session. Mandel Hall 


Some Educational Relationships of Home Economics 


The Opportunity of the American Home Economics Association 
ALIcE F. Boop, President, American Home Economics Association 
Home Economics in the Schools as an Educational Force 
PETER A. MoRTENSON, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
Home Economics Extension as an Educational Force 
Juiret Lira Bane, State Leader, H. E. Extension Service, Illinois 
The Organization of a Modern Curriculum 
Cuar.es H. Jupp, Director School of Education, University of Chicago 
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TUESDAY, JuLy 31 


9:30 a.m. Textile Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 
Iowa State College, Chairman 


General Topic: Our Aims in Textile Education 


Better Methods of Teaching 
The Measurement of Textile Information which Really Functions in the 
Life of the Student 
Teaching Clothing from the Commercial Point of View 
Closer Codperation with the Commercial World 
How Can the Consumer Influence the Buying and Selling of Textiles? 
Donatp NELSON, Sears Roebuck and Company 
Correlation of Textile Education with the Retail Shop 
Encouragement of Research 
The Development of a Research Problem 
Some Possibilities for Textile Research 
9:30 a.m. Homemakers’ Committee. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 


Mrs. Mitprep WEIGLEY Woop, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman 
General Topic: The Time Element in Homemaking 
The Homemaker’s Responsibility for Securing Leisure 
Discussed by homemakers with experience inside and outside the home 
The Time Schedule 
GERTRUDE Lynn, Extension Department, Iowa State College 
Reports on experiments with the Time Schedule by homemakers from 
three different states 
The Significance of the Homemakers’ Group to the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and to the Homemaker 
Anna E. Ricuarpson, Dean of Home Economics, Iowa State College 
Rutn WARDALL, Director of Home Economics, University of Illinois 
A Homemaker 


2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Demonstrations, University of Chicago 


Physiology Department: Hunger contractions in dogs and man. Secretion of 
gastric juice in a Pawlow pouch dog and effect of gastrin. Experimental 
cretins. After effects of fasting on metabolism. 

Bacteriology Department: Investigations on Food Poisoning 

Graduate School of Social Service Administration 

Ida Noyes Hall: Furnishings, and social and educational functions 

Home Economics Depariment: Visits to Ida Noyes Refectory and Hutchinson 
Commons, and all Home Economics Laboratories. A nutrition class 
with children. Basal metabolism measurement. Educational tests in 
home economics. Machine tests for textiles 
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8:00 p.m. General Session. Mandel Hall 


Some Economic and Sociological Relationships of Home Economics 


Family Budgets as a Basis for Wage Fixing 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Dept. of Hhld. Administration and Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 
The Child Labor Amendment 
Grace Asport, Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 
9:30 a.m. Institution Economics Section. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 


HApDWEN, Oregon State Agricultural College, Chairman 


The Field of Institution Economics 
Commercial Aspect 
Frep Harvey of the Harvey System 
The Hospital 
ReNA\ EckMAN, University of Michigan Hospital 
The High School 
The University 
Scope of the Field 
Erriz M. Carp, Kansas State Agricultural College 
Training in Institution Economics 
Short addresses on training: present status of training; training needed for 
commercial field, hospital, school lunch room, university commons 
Cora C. CoLBurn, University of Chicago 
KATHERINE MCFARLAND, Purdue University 
EvizaBpetu Goopricu, Simmons College 


9:30 a.m. Extension Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 


NINA CRIGLER, State Home Demonstration Leader, Kansas, Chairman 


What is the Relation of Extension Work to the Residence Department? 
NEALE S. KNOWLEs, State Home Demonstration Leader, Ames, Iowa 
Marte SAYLEs, University of Ohio 

The Professional Future of the Extension Worker 
HELEN Bb. Tnompson, Dean of Home Economics, Kan. State Agr. College 

The Home Economics Extension Development of the Future 
GRACE N. FRySINGER, Field Agent in Organization, U. S. Dept of Agr. 


2:00 p.m. Council Meeting. Ida Noyes Theatre 
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8:00 p.m. Food and Nutrition Section. Mandel Hall 


Mrs. JESSAMINE C. WILLIAMs, University of Arizona, Chairman 


The Physiology of Hunger and Appetite 
Dr. Anton J. CARLSON, Department of Physiology, University of Chicago 
Some Physical Constants of Culinary Fats, Correlated with Shortening Power 
Mryna C. Denton, Office of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
" Results of Experimental Studies 
HELEN B. Tuompson, Dean of Home Economics, Kan. State Agr. College 
Changes of Some Constituents of Milk on Heating 
Kate Daum, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


8:00 p.m. Related Art Committee. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 


Harriet GOLpsTeIN, University of Minnesota, Chairman 


Definition of Related Art 
The Aim of a Related Art Course 
Harriet GOLDSTEIN, University of Minnesota 
The Analysis of a Typical Problem in Related Art 
As a Basis for Planning a Course of Study 
FANNIE Sis, University of South Dakota 
HANNAH HENDERSON, Iowa State College 
Relation of Related Art to Home Economics 
Where is the Work to be Taught? 
What Should Be the Preparation and the Point of View of the Teacher? 
Getramy, Michigan Agricultural College 
Cooperation Between the Home Economics and the Art Departments 
What are the Principal Difiiculties and How May They Be Overcome? 
MILprReD TAsBot, University of Chicago 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 


9:30 a.m. Home Economics Education Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 


ELLEN Reynocps, Cornell University, Chairman 


Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance for Girls 
HELEN Bennett, Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
General Education for Girls in Home Economics 
Emma Con_ey, State Supervisor, New York 
The Responsibility of the College in Meeting the Demand for Teachers of 
Secondary Schools 
RutH WARDALL, University of Illinois 
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9:30 a.m. Home Economics in Business Committee. North Parlor, 
Ida Noyes Hall 


Mary E. Keown, Amer. Washing Machine Manufacturers Assn., Chairman 


How and Why the Business World Needs Home Economics 
M. E. Harrison, Washburn Crosby Company 
How and Why Home Economics Needs the Business World 
Standards of Home Economics in Business 
Bess Rowe, The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul 


12:15 p.m. Extension Section Luncheon. Windermere Hotel 


Organization in Home Economics Extension Education 

Director RamsoweEr, Extension Division, Ohio State University 
Getting Back to the Homemaker 

IsaBEL BeEvieR, University of California, Los Angeles 


2:00 p.m. Professional Trips 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Meetings of Groups Requesting Conferences. 


(Requests may be made to the Program Committee in advance or after 
arrival in Chicago.) 


8:00 General Meeting. Mandel Hall 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 3 
9:30 a.m. Business Meetings of All Sections and Committees 


Home Economics Education Section 
Value of Standardized Tests in Determining Subject Matter 
MABEL TRILLING, U. of C. 
Reports of Committees: 
Basic Principles Underlying Courses in Teacher Training 
Cora WINCHELL, Chairman 
Principles of Home Economics Supervision 
FRANCES KELLEY, Chairman, and MABEL DUNLAP 
Business Meeting. 
Food and Nutrition Section 
Extension Section 
Textile Section 
Institution Economics Section 
Report of Committees: 
Registration, NoLA TREAT 
Professional Group Unity, KNIGHT 
Inter-relations, Farrh MCAULEY 
Relations with JouRNAL oF Home Economics, KATHERINE FISHER 
Definition of Standards, LENNA CooPER 
Research, MARGARET PROCTOR 
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Home Economics in Business Committee 
Homemakers’ Committee 
Committee Report 
Time Saving through Equipment, Lucy Stup.ey, Univ. of Minn. 


Discussed by two homemakers 
Related Art Committee 


11:30 a.m. Meeting of Coordinating Committee 
New Chairmen and Retiring Chairmen of Sections and Committees 


2:00 p.m. General Meeting. Ida Noyes Theatre 


Home Economics Here and There 
IsABEL BEVIER, University of California 

The Far Reaching Effect of the Program of Work of the A. H. E. A. 
Mary E. Sweeny, Executive Secretary 

Business Meeting of the Whole Association 


6:30 p.m. Dinner and General Meeting. Hotel Windermere 


Child Care and Child Training 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child 
Mrs. HELEN THompson Woo L.ey, Assistant Director, Merrill Palmer 
School, Detroit 
Some Experiences of a Physician with Child Feeding Cases 
Dr. WALTER H. O. HorrMann, Associate Attending Physician, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago 
The Mansfield Child Health Demonstration 
Dr. WALTER H. Brown, Director Child Health Demonstration, National 


Child Health Council, Mansfield, Ohio 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 
9:30 a.m. Meeting of Executive Committee 
9:30 a.m. Trips 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 


Luncheons are being arranged by several groups: Omicron Nu, Tuesday, July 31, 12:15 
to 1:45 p.m. Phi Upsilon Omicron, Wednesday, August 1, 12:15 to 1:45 p.m. Home- 
makers Committee, Wednesday, August 1, Windermere Hotel, 12:15 to 1:45 p.m. Re- 
sponses expected from as many states as possible. Arrangements in charge of Mrs. Frank I. 
Mann, Gilman, 

All various social functions are not included in this preliminary program, nor are the 
definite dates for many possible sight-seeing trips. 
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Arrangements have been made for a number of professional trips which may be taken 
on the afternoons of Wednesday and Thursday. Some of these are listed below. It may 
be possible to arrange for other visits if the Committee is notified in advance. 


Trips through wholesale and retail establishments, stockyards, commercial laboratories. 
Nutrition classes and demonstration of health education in the schools, Elizabeth McCormick 


Memorial Fund. 
Infant welfare clinics. 


Nutritional work with children, Cook County Hospital. 

Classes in homecraft with day nursery as laboratory, Winchell Continuation School. 
Hospitals, laboratories, kitchens, hotels, tea rooms. 

Occupational work in the State Hospital for Insane and in other hospitals. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Hotel reservations should be made early. Hotel Windermere, 56th and Cornell Avenue, 
Hotel Headquarters. Single rooms, $3.50-$5.00 per day; double rooms, $4.00—$7.00 per 
day; American Plan, $6.00 per day. All rooms with bath. 

Hotel Del Prado, 59th and the Midway. A limited number of rooms—all with con- 


necting bath—$2.50 per day, and up. 


Housing Bureau, University of Chicago—a limited number of rooms $6-$8 per week. 


Alice F. Blood, President of the American 
Home Economics Association, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Child Health Association 
which has just come into being through the 
amalgamation of the American Child Hygiene 
Association and the Child Health Organiza- 
tion of America. 


Fellowships. Three paid fellowships in 
social-economic research are offered, by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
to women who wish thorough preparation 
for such work. The fellowships carry a 
stipend of $500, with clerical assistance, 
equipment, and traveling expenses necessary 
for the investigation furnished by the 
Department of Research. 

Application must be filed before May 1. 
For application blanks and answers to 
inquiries, address Department of Research, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston St., Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


The Southern Regional Conference for 
Vocational Education met at Richmond, 
January 9-12. The purpose of this Confer- 
ence was to discuss the work of the past five 
years in vocational education in the southern 


states. The discussions centered around the 
training of the child, and the cottage plan 
for teaching home economics. 


The National Information Bureau's Com- 
mission on Russian Relief went to Russia to 
see for itself what conditions were and what 
need there would be for American help dur- 
ing the winter of 1922-23. This Commis- 
sion reported at a meeting in New York, 
February 9, to which were invited represen- 
tatives from member organizations. Miss 
Sweeny represented the American Home 
Economics Association. The Committee 
reported an estimated minimum of 5,000,000 
neglected, homeless orphans, as a health 
liability and stated that the forecast for 
the future depends upon clothing, food, and 
trained personnel that the world provides. 


ARIZONA 


Vocational Education Office. The State 
Board of Education has placed the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education under the 
management of the State University and the 
Vocational Education Office is now located 
on the University Campus. The work of 
the state supervisor and teacher trainer in 
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home economics is vested in one person, 
Kate Bear. 

The Federal Agent for Home Economics 
Education, Mabel Campbell, visited the 
schools of Arizona and the State University, 
the teacher training institution. Con- 
structive changes in the teacher training 
course were suggested in a conference with 
the members of the home economics staff. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held its mid-winter meeting February 
10th, in Hartford. As the Connecticut 
Association had recently voted to affiliate 
with the American, Miss Sweeny, the princi- 
pal speaker, was especially welcome. 

Mrs. Walter Clark of Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, talked on the relation of color 
and design to dress. A Round Table was 
held on the relation of teaching home 
economics to home activities. Many 
methods of definitely checking up the relat- 
ing of teaching practices to home habits and 
activities were discussed. 


FLORIDA 


The Home Economics Department of 
F. S. C. W. has moved into the new science 
building. On the first floor are offices of 
the state home demonstration agents, nutri- 
tion research laboratories, and a home eco- 
nomics activity room. The second floor 
has a class room, clothing, food, and nutrition 
laboratories and offices for the college home 
economics faculty. The third floor has 
chemistry laboratories. The building is one 
of the best on the campus and the home 
economics department welcomes the change. 

Florida Home Economics Association 
held its annual meeting in connection with 
the F. E. A.in St. Petersburg, December 29, 
1922. 

Two important topics were discussed: 
“Art in the Home,” led by Mrs. W. F. 
Eller of Tampa; and ‘“‘Nutrition and Health 
in the Schools,” led by Margaret Sandels, 
Dean of Home Economics, F. S. C. W. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Lucy Cushman, State Supervi- 
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sor Home Economics, F. S. C. W., Talla- 
hassee; Vice-Pres., Lois Godbey, County 
Home Demonstration Agt., Bartow; Sec- 
Treas., Reba Harris, Field Representative, 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Jacksonville. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Zeta Chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron was represented by the 
President, Glatha Hatfield, Junior in Home 
Economics, at the conclave which was held 
in Chicago, December 2, 1922. 

The Home Economics Club of the State 
University, which is affiliated with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 
represented at the annual state meeting 
in Burley by Polly Thomas, a Senior in 
Home Economics. She gave a talk at the 
general session, December 3rd, on the sub- 
ject ‘‘The Value of Home Economics Train- 
ing for the Young Woman of Today.” 

The members of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
served a five-course banquet to the honorary 
agricultural fraternity, Alpha Zeta, in the 
home economics dining room, January 20. 
This is the first professional work carried on 
by the sorority this year. 


ILLINOIS 


Home Advisers Conference. The winter 
conference for county home advisers and 
the state extension staff was held at the 
University of Illinois January 23 and 24. 
Every adviser was present and there were 
excellent discussions on new aspects of 
extension work and significant signs of 
progress, and also on effective methods of 
Work. It is encouraging to note that advis- 
ers are bringing in fewer questions about 
the mechanics of organization, and more 
about methods of establishing and carrying 
out project work. This would seem to 
indicate that the women in the counties are 
assuming leadership and the responsibilities 
for organization detail, leaving the advisers 
free to develop subject matter. 

Addresses were given by E. C. Lindeman, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Country Life Association, by Professor E. C. 
Hayes of the Sociology Department of the 
University, and by George Varrel and 
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Gertrude Warren of the States Relations 
Service. 

There has been a general feeling that the 
turn-over in extension has been somewhat 
greater than in the teaching profession. 
Lita Bane, State Leader, made an analysis 
of all the people who have come and gone 
on the extension staff at Illinois and com- 
paring it with the home economics teaching 
staff at the University found that the turn- 
over in extension was only slightly greater 
than that of the teaching staff. 

A New Domestic Science Cottage at the 
Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home is an 
innovation in that the girls will be under 
the supervision of a competent domestic 
science matron, and the complete equipment 
makes it possible to teach all of the useful 
accomplishments necessary to the house- 
wife, housekeeping, cooking, and etiquette. 
In providing this cottage, the Department 
of Public Welfare has given the girls an 
opportunity equal to that of more fortunate 
girls in family homes. This cottage com- 
pletes a row of six, all of which are occupied 
by girl inmates of the institution. All the 
cottages are of attractive design and similar 
in construction, with the exception of kitchen 
and dining room, included in the new cottage. 
—The Institution Quarterly. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting January 11, 
at Purdue University. This organization 
represents 372 class organizations with a 
membership of 5,000, all practical home- 
makers. Representatives of the various 
organizations gave reports. At noon a 
luncheon was served to 225 guests in the new 
home economics building. 

Sarah Louise Arnold was the main speaker 
of the afternoon. “Indiana Wheat for 
Indiana Bread” was discussed by Director 
Christie. 

The following resolutions were presented 
by the resolutions committee and adopted 
by the organization: 

1. We heartily endorse the bill to be 
presented in the General Assembly to aid 
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home demonstration work in every county in 
Indiana. 

2. We recommend that this association 
buy a clock for this beautiful building and 
that Professor Mary L. Matthews be made 
chairman of the purchasing committee. 

3. We recommend the continuation of 
awarding three prizes to State winners in 
Girls’ Club work. 

4. We heartily recommend the endorse- 
ment of the use of Indiana Wheat for bread 
and urge the observance of “Indiana Wheat 
Bread Week” beginning March 5. 

5. We heartily endorse the work of the 
Indiana Library Commission because as 
clubs in the association we have been mate- 
rially helped. 

6. We realize the advantages to home- 
makers of home economics experimental 
work, and recommend its continuance at 
Purdue University and recommend also 
that as much money as can be wisely spent 
be apportioned for this purpose. 

7. We endorse a movement for the pre- 
vention of smoking in public eating places. 

8. We express our deep appreciation for 
the efforts made by those responsible for 
the completion of this beautiful building, 
and for its advantages to the people of 
Indiana. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Home Economics Association met at Purdue 
University, January 20, to discuss plans for 
the year’s work. Those attending were 
Ivah Rhyan, Head of the Department of 
Home Economics, Indiana State Normal; 
Bertha Latta, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics; Mary Beeman, in charge of 
Home Economics, Muncie schools; Lucy 
Montgomery, Supervisor of Clothing, In- 
dianapolis schools; Ruby Clark, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Jefferson High School; 
Miss Fertich, Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics, Crawfordsville schools. Luncheon was 
served to the guests by the sophomore class 
in foods. An inspection trip through the 
home economics building was a part of the 
program. A spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Indianapolis, April 13 
and 14, at which time educators, institution 
workers, and homemakers wil] meet together 
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to discuss topics of interest to the three 
groups. 

Purdue University. Some interesting 
work has been done on the use of Indiana 
flour for home baking. A large number of 
baking tests, with flours from various agri- 
cultural centers of the state, have been 
carried on by Ruth Jordan, of the experi- 
mental laboratory. The data is being 
tabulated and a bulletin will soon be 
published showing the results of the work. 

To further the interest thus started, a 
week has been set aside in March which is 
to be observed as Indiana Flour Week. 
The State Department of Public Instruction, 
Purdue University, and the Indiana Millers’ 
Association are making plans for baking 
contests in the schools, and publicity through 
the press and various organizations. The 
purpose of the movement is threefold: 
to encourage greater use of Indiana flour; 
to impress upon the four hundred and fifteen 
millers of the state the need for a uniform 
product; to urge the farmers to select 
varieties of wheat which will produce satis- 
factory bread making flours. 

Home Economics Extension. During the 
month of January, six county-wide meetings 
were held at which county projects were 
adopted. Notwithstanding the cold weather 
and bad roads some of the women drove 
twenty-five miles. 

All day meetings were planned in some 
sections. At many luncheon clubs, each 
woman, standing, gave her name and the 
township represented. There were at least 
two women from each township in the 
State. 

A leader and assistant have been selected 
from each township. Beginning March 1, 
1923, twenty-one counties started on the 
clothing project; eleven counties, nutrition; 
nine counties, millinery; nine counties, the 
“water in the home” project. 


IOWA 


Homemakers’ Week was held February 
12-17. The program dealt with three 
problems that are of first importance to 
every homemaker: the health of the child, 
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the health of the home, the health of the 
community. These questions were dis- 
cussed from all angles by men and women 
who, by training and experience, were 
qualified to discuss them with authority. 
The speakers were chosen from the staff 
of Iowa State College, from other colleges 
and universities, from professional walks, 
and from among women who have attained 
places of leadership in the farm bureau 
and women’s clubs of the state. Food, 
clothing, housing, home management, 
recreation—all these and other topics, as 
they relate to health and happiness, were 
considered. Exhibits supplemented the dis- 
cussions. Round tables gave opportunity 
for presentation of individual views and 
problems. 

Equally important was another side of 
the Homemakers’ Week—the exchange of 
ideas and experiences with women from 
every section of the state. Besides, the 
week gave emphasis to the social side of 
community life. Community plays were 
presented with full instruction as to how to 
put them on in the home community. 

Iowa State College. A very satisfactory 
Girl’s Short Course was held January 23 
to February 3. There were registered 160 
girls for the whole week. The total number, 
including visitors, was 343 girls. The 
varied work of the girl’s clubs was reflected 
in the program which included numerous 
phases of home economics, health, music, 
and community interests. 

A member of the home economics faculty 
was a delegate to the National Convention 
of the Cosmopolitan Club held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, during the holidays. 

Division Dinner. The faculty of the 
Division met Dean Richardson informally 
at a Division Dinner, February 5. The 
general faculty were invited to meet the 
Dean formally at a reception on the evening 
of February 7. 

The Home Economics Vaudeville given 
as a benefit for the Dean MacKay Memorial 
Fund was a great success. The proceeds 
were about five hundred dollars. 

The Stewards Club was entertained re- 
cently at a dinner in the Campus Tea Room. 
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A list of suggestions for the use of student 
waiters for fraternity and sorority houses 
was gratefully received. In the near future, 
N. Beth Bailey, will give a demonstration 
on correct table service. The friendly 
coéperation which exists between the Divi- 
sion of Home Economics and the stewards 
of the houses, who in some cases are also 
chaperones, is a mutual benefit. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Farm Bureau Program 
includes: farm activities—more economic 
production, more systematic and orderly 
marketing; home activities—problems of 
child welfare, nutrition, health, home man- 
agement, clothing, beautifying the home; 
community activities—providing clubs for 
boys and girls, rest rooms for rural women, 
the hot school lunch, recreation and play 
for all; legislative activities—to stimulate 
interest in tax problems, marketing problems, 
school problems, road problems, church 
problems, social problems. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Home Economics 
Association held a special meeting February 
3rd at the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. Mary E. Sweeny, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, told of the work of 
the National Association. 

During her stay in Boston, Miss Sweeny 
spoke before the Women’s Republican 
Club. 

The Social Service Section of the New 
England Home Economics Association. 
Nutrition workers, dietitians, and teachers 
of health education in the neighborhood of 
Boston have had a unique opportunity to 
meet bi-monthly in a seminar on current 
nutritional literature at the Boston Dis- 
pensary where Miss Stern and Miss Spitz 
are carrying on the work of the Food Clinic. 
The study group is led by Dr. Blood. The 
work is serious; each member has an assign- 
ment and prepares a report. Dr. Blood 
opens the discussion and, from her intimate 
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knowledge of the authors and the subject, 
adds greatly to the presentation of the 
material. Up to the present time, protein 
requirements in tuberculosis, rickets, and 
normal metabolism have been discussed, and 
it is the purpose of the group to continue 
with other late developments in the field of 
diet. Mrs. Jones is responsible for the 
success of the meetings as she made the 
preliminary arrangements with the workers 
and with Dr. Blood. 

Not only is Dr. Blood the leader of this 
particular group, but she is also to be the 
last speaker at a series of lectures on Diet and 
Disease arranged by this same Section. 
These meetings will include discussions of 
metabolism by Dr. Philip Grabfield; Preg- 
nancy, by Dr. Hilbert F. Day; Obesity, 
by Dr. William E. Preble; Gastro-Intestinal 
Disorders, by Dr. Charles W. McClure; 
Nephritis, by Dr. James P. O’Hare; Diabetes, 
by Dr. F. Gorham Brigham; Health Examin- 
ation, by Dr. Lesley H. Spooner; Normal 
Diet, by Dr. Alice F. Blood. 

Miss Spitz is in charge of this particular 
series and hopes to reach not only the 
nutrition workers but the doctors and 
social workers as well. The regular meetings 
of this section are under the direction of 
Miss Foster. 

The Food Clinic at the Boston Dispensary. 
Begun during the war when the interest 
in food was of prime importance, the work 
at the Food Clinic has continued as an aid 
to medical treatment, when meatless and 
wheatless days are no longer of chief interest 
to the anxious housewife and her family. 
It is conducted under the direction of 
Frances Stern, food clinician, assisted by 
Gertrude T. Spitz. Marjorie Howarth is 
the trained social worker and clinic execu- 
tive in charge of the purely medico-social- 
economic aspects of the treatment but the 
planning of diets and health education are 
conducted by Miss Stern and Miss Spitz. 

The following extracts from an account 
of the activities of the Food Clinics are 
taken from an article by Miss Spitz which 
appeared in the Boston Herald. 

“If you are overweight or underweight, 
have a high blood pressure or chronic nephri- 
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tis, suffer from diabetes or a healing gastric 
ulcer, or if your little girl or boy just won’t 
tip the scales at the normal average for age 
and height, and you consult the morning 
clinic 1t the Boston Dispensary, some phy- 
sicia. in the adult or children’s medical 
department will make a careful physicial 
examination, call for a specimen of urine for 
analysis, take your blood pressure, refer 
you for an X-Ray if necessary, and then, 
being well versed in the importance of proper 
diet to bring about good health, transfer 
you with written directions and your medi- 
cal history to the Food Clinic, another de- 
partment of the very modern out-patient 
clinic. 

“There in such rooms as never before 
graced a hospital building, you feel strangely 
athome. For at the desk sits a kindly faced 
woman. But by now the occupant of the 
desk has turned to you with a cheery good 
morning and the air of having all the time 
in the world to devote to your case. The 
‘good morning,’ however, is quickly followed 
by a few penetrating questions and soon you 
are earnestly relating all your ailments. 
You remember many things you forgot 
to tell the physician, you recount al] your 
aches and pains, your insomnia, your family 
worries. You confide the names of all the 
foods you like and dislike, those that agree 
with you, those that cause you distress, 
those you would like to eat and are afraid 
to, and those you simply can’t abide. A 
load is suddenly lifted from your shoulders 
and the genius at the desk seems to have 
taken. your burden from you. You feel 
better already. But the steady voice has 
taken up your tale and a new sheet of paper 
bears the directions of what you are to eat 
on the succeeding days. Following comes 
a list of what you may not eat and then a 
direct query to see if you know how to pre- 
pare your bill of fare and an indirect inquiry 
as to whether you can afford the special 
foods required. The sick patient who needs 
eggs and milk as medical treatment and 
cannot afford them has them sent in by the 
money supplied by the Kitchen. But the 
diabetic who needs 5 per cent and 10 per cent 
vegetables and 16 per cent cream receives 
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these instead of milk and eggs, and the 
underweight child who should drink a 
quart of milk a day and eat cereal for 
breakfast is furnished with the proper food 
in adequate amounts. 

“You learn further that there are special 
days for special cases. On these days there 
are group demonstrations in the adjoining 
room. Here the children are taught the 
value of cereals, green vegetables, fruit, and 
milk. On other days there are no classes 
or group work but a steady stream of con- 
sultation cases. To each the same individual 
attention is given, a careful treatment out- 
lined, and often, with the foreign born ignor- 
ant of the necessary foods or their prepara- 
tion, a simple cooking demonstration makes 
clear the new subject and the patient de- 
parts with a knowledge of American ways 
and an ability to adopt them where needed. 

“Visitors come from afar to learn how the 
Clinic is conducted. Physicians and public 
health officials, nurses and dietitians ques- 
tion the food clinicians, as they style them- 
selves, and depart for their respective homes 
eager to go and do likewise. But so far the 
Boston Dispensary, the pioneer, has no 
followers though before long other hospitals 
are bound to follow suit.” 


NEW MEXICO 


Home Projects in Vocational! Home 
Economics. The final home project reports 
for the first semester show a very marked 
improvement over the work of last year. 
This is especially encouraging since home 
project work has, as a general rule, offered 
more difficulties to the teacher than has 
any other phase of vocational work. 

Of the eight schools reporting, only two 
of the 195 pupils failed to carry project work. 
A total of 518 projects have been completed 
during the first semester of school. A 
glance over the reports shows a wide variety 
in the character and scope of the work— 
preparation and serving of one meal a day 
for a month; home nursing one week; care 
of poultry for two months; care of milk and 
milk utensils for six weeks; weekly bakings 
for one month; packing of school lunches 
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for five children for two weeks; churning 
three times; weekly and daily care of one 
room for three weeks; care and renovation 
of girl’s own clothes throughout the semester; 
garment making; textile study; preparation 
of the dietary for 18 months’ old baby for 
two weeks; family darning for one month; 
care of yard for one month; care of baby 
three hours daily for two weeks; preparation 
of food for invalids. 

Anna Howarth of Clayton leads in 
quantity production with a total of 174 
projects to the credit of her 33 pupils. 
Excellent reports have also been presented 
by Ruth Ann Morgan of Artesia, Miss 
Wyatt of Capitan, Miss Kraemer of 
Carlsbad, and Miss Goyne of Alamogordo. 


NEW YORK 


Cornell University. A bill has been 
introduced into the Senate of the Legislature 
of the State of New York proposing to 
designate the present School of Home 
Economics at the State College of Agri- 
culture as the State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. The bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on education and was given a hearing 
on February 6. Should the bill pass, the 
second college of home economics will have 
been established, the first being at Pullman, 
Washington. Several other colleges now 
have Divisions of Home Economics which 
have equal rank with the Divisions of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, for 
instance, the colleges at Ames, Iowa, and at 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Research became a part of the curriculum 
of the School of Home Economics in October 
with Adelaide A. Spohn in charge of special 
problems in nutrition. Adequate laboratory 
facilities have been installed during the 
first term and several generations of rats 
and guinea pigs are available for test work. 

The problem now being studied is the 
effect of canning on vitamin C. The hot 
water bath method with and without 
vinegar and the pressure cooker method of 
canning carrots are being used. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
Homemakers was held at the School of 
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Home Economics at Cornell University in 
connection with the Annual Farmers’ Week 
of the College of Agriculture. Hundreds of 
interested women from all parts of the state 
attended the lectures and demonstrations 
and took active part in discussions and 
conferences. As home economics teaching 
spreads, homemakers are more and more 
eager for information and are able to formu- 
late questions which apply to specific 
problems. 

Sarah Louise Arnold was one of the 
prominent speakers on the program, choos- 
ing as the subject of her two lectures Assets 
in Rural Living and Contributions of the 
Rural Home to American ideals. 

Student Council on Home Economics. 
Students in home economics are not only 
given an opportunity to share in class 
exercises under the project method of teach- 
ing and in the socialized class room, but 
are also permitted to express their opinions of 
curriculum, methods of teaching, etc. 

This progressive state of affairs has been 
brought about by the organization of a 
Student Council on Home Economics, 
formed of members of Omicron Nu, the 
home economics members of the agricultural 
honorary society, and the president of the 
women’s social organization, if she is a 
home economics student. This council 
receives from the student body, considers 
and submits to the faculty criticisms affect- 
ing the course of study or the life of the 
students. During the first term the Council, 
with committees from the freshmen class 
and a‘supervisory committee of teachers, 
presented a series of demonstration lectures 
on social conventions which formed a part 
of the freshman orientation course. They 
have worked out a questionnaire, asking for 
suggestions about courses which they have 
submitted to the entire student body and 
which is to be returned to them for analysis 
before results are submitted to the faculty. 

The Hotel Course in the institution 
management division is to branch out from 
the usual lines of foods and accounting and 
give work in hotel textiles and furnishings. 
In preparation for this work Professor 
Beulah Blackmore, head of the clothing 
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division, has been given a leave of absence 
to do research work on textiles in hotels of 
various grades. Miss Blackmore left Cornell 
the middle of February and first visited the 
Waldorf Hote! in New York City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota Home Economics 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Fargo, November 23 and 24, 1922, in con- 
junction with the North Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association. The meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. Myrtle Gleason 
Cole, President. 

A review of the year’s work and policies 
of the association was presented by Mrs. 
Cole. Christine Finlayson, State Supervi- 
sor of Home Economics Education, dis- 
cussed Vocational Home Economics—What 
it is and What it May Accomplish; Eleanor 
Bryson, of the Minot Normal, spoke 
on Possible Laboratories for Extending 
Home Economics Teaching; Hazel Spencer, 
State Extension Department, outlined The 
Home Economics Teacher’s Part in a Health 
Program, in which she took up the many 
agencies which may assist in carrying out 
this work. Child Care, by Mrs. L. B. Miller 
of Kenmore, and Household Management for 
High School Girls, by Eleonor Trowbridge 
of Dickinson, concluded the first session. 

At the business session it was voted to 
give twenty-five dollars toward the Execu- 
tive Secretary Fund. Alba Bales, Head of 
the Home Economics Department, Agri- 
cultural College, was appointed as alternate 
councilor to the National Home Economics 
Association in Detroit, Mich. Committees 
were appointed to increase the membership 
of the Association, and to urge subscription 
to the JOURNAL. 

A conference of all Smith-Hughes Home 

Economics Teachers was held following a 
vocational luncheon of this same group. 
* Mrs. Myrtle Gleason Cole’s term as 
president continues for another year. Other 
officers are: Vice-President, Eleonor Bryson, 
Minot; Secretary, Christine Finlayson, 
Fargo; Treasurer, Leila Maxwell, Velva. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Headquarters for the Home Demon- 
stration Work in South Carolina are at 
Winthrop College, the State College for 
Women. The annual meeting of the county 
agents was held for two weeks in January. 
The home demonstration staff in South 
Carolina is made up of 47 workers, 37 of 
whom are county agents, and 10 state, 
district, and special supervisors. Forty-five 
of these workers attended this annual meeting 
which was considered one of the best meet- 
ings ever held in the state. 

The South Carolina Home Economics 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Columbia, South Carolina, during the State 
Teachers’ Association, April 12 and 14. 
Sarah Gilman, Head of the Department of 
Home Economics in the Columbia City 
Schools, is president of this association. 

Winthrop College. Alice B. Foote, M.A 
Teachers’ College, has recently come to 

jinthrop College as Head of the Home 
Economics Department. The following 
teachers are working with her: Lillian E. 
Dodd, Edna Gray, Agnes Medlock, Mrs. 
Rembert Barratt, Mildred Aldrich, and 


OHIO 


The Ohio Home Economics Association 
held its winter meeting in Columbus, 
December 28, 1922. In the morning the 
members of the Association met with the 
Industrial Arts and Agriculture Divisions of 
the Ohio State Teachers Association, to hear 
Dr. C. A. Prosser of the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Blanch B. Bowers, President, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. The topic 
for discussion was Art in Home Economics. 
Dudley Crafts Watson, Milwaukee Art 


Institute; Alice Robinson, Ohio State 
University; and Mrs James Hengst were 
speakers. 


The subject of the March meeting, held 
in Toledo, was The Contribution of Home 
Economics to Child Welfare. 
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TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee. The Home 
Economics Department has expanded its 
activities during the last year. 

A cafeteria was opened on the campus to 
serve the students and faculty. The corps 
of workers other than the cooks consists of 
one of the home economics faculty, Miss 
Isles, and a trained assistant, Miss Elwell, 
as managers; students as waiters and as 
servers at the steam tables; a student as 
cashier. The teacher training work in 
charge of Miss Hoesley, includes practice 
teaching and methods classes and also 
visiting the high schools of the state. 

The Practice House under supervision of 
Miss Slightam has more applications from 
students, for next year, than the house will 
accommodate. Two new houses will be 
provided when the new home economics 
building is completed. 

The foods department is assisting in 
conducting nutrition classes throughout the 
city and in a number of the city schools. 
This work is carried on in coéperation with 
the Child’s Free Clinic, and the Red Cross. 

The summer school of the University has 
been put on the quarter basis, and regular 
home economics work is offered, cither 
double courses of six weeks duration or 
single courses of twelve. Nellie Crooks, 
head of the department, spent last summer in 
England, but will be on the faculty for the 
coming session. 

Each winter a short course is given for the 
Home Demonstration Agents. The past 
January a week for farm women was also 
given. Classes in dairying, poultry, nutri- 
tion, cookery, and constructive work in 
clothing are offered during the short course. 

A campaign for better selection of clothing 
for college wear is being put on under the 
chairmanship of Ruby Hitch, of the clothing 
department, with the codperation of the 
entire home economics faculty. 


VIRGINIA 


Harrisonburg Normal. Miss Wilson of 
the Home Economics Department, Harrison- 
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burg Normal, and her class in Club Demon- 
stration attended the January meeting of 
the Club at the Linville-Edon School in 
Rockingham County. This class is in- 
terested in Club Demonstration. Miss 
Wilson and Miss Brinton attended the 
Vocational Conference at Richmond, 
Virginia. They visited William and Mary 
College at Williamsburg, as the guests of 
the Home Economics Department. 

College of William and Mary. The 
Edith Baer Club has recently presented to 
the Home Economics Department a large 
portrait of Miss Baer. The portrait is 
hung in the living room of the Practice 
House, as a memorial to Miss Baer, who 
organized home economics work at William 
and Mary. 


WASHINGTON 


Class Valedictorian. Mary Hannah Little- 
more, a graduate in the Home Economics 
Department of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, was chosen valedictorian 
of her class of 106 graduates. Miss Little- 
more held the highest average for four 
years. Her address, the Importance of 
Home Economics in the High School Course, 
is clear and forceful. A copy is on file in the 
Office. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. Farmers’ Week 
was held at Morgantown, January 1-5. 
Classes met each morning and the women 
had opportunity to select from the follow- 
ing group of home economics subjects: 
clothing, health and foods, handicraft, 
millinery, and agricultural subjects such as 
home grounds, rural organization, poultry, 
horticulture, and dairy. They did inten- 
sive work for four days. The health work 
was given by a Red Cross nurse from one of 
the counties and by a nutrition specialist in 
the Department of Home Economics; 
millinery was taught by Miss Lyons from 
Pratt Institute; clothing, by Mrs. Janet 
Thurston from Maryland State College; 
handicraft, by a woman specially trained 
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for that type of work. The afternoon was 
devoted to the work of the farm women’s 
clubs and the Farm Bureau Federation. 
Special lectures were given in the evening. 
The Department of Home Economics gave 
its annual tea and short demonstrations were 
given in each laboratory. The program of 
demonstrations was as follows: 

Homemakers in the Making—‘That’s 
How,” a playlet by Morgantown High 
School Girls showing the work of the high 
school courses in homemaking. 

Dressing to Suit the Figure, by students of 
the University classes in clothing with gar- 
ments of their own making. 

One Way of Saving One’s Self for Her 
Family—saving of energy in housework 
demonstrated by the home economics 
seniors of the house-wifery class. 

Are You Satisfied with your Weight? 
Influence of diet and health habits upon 
weight by the class in dietetics. 

Choosing Clever Color Combinations, 
by the class in applied design. 


Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, formerly Specialist 
in Home Economics, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is now Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Cara L. Harris is Associate Director, 
Health Education Division, American Child 
Health Association. 

Lillian C. Hoffman is filling her third year 
of service as Supervisor of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Home Economics in coépera- 
tion with the South Carolina State Board 
of Education and Winthrop College. 

Lonny I. Landrum of Florida, B. S. 
Teachers College, is Assistant State Agent 
on the home demonstration staff in South 
Carolina. 

Professor Helen Monsch, in charge of 
the Division of Foods and Nutrition, School 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
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has been granted a term’s leave of absence 
to undertake study and observation at the 
Child Health Research Station at the 
University of Iowa. Miss Monsch will 
work under Dr. Amy Daniels who is in charge 
of the nutrition work at the Child Health 
Research Station. 

Mrs. Pearl P. Moody, Home Economics 
Department, Harrisonburg Normal, is at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
completing her work for the Masters Degree. 

Dr. Lethe Morrison has recently been 
appointed to take charge of the nutrition 
research laboratory at Florida State College 
for women. She succeeds Mrs. Juanita 
Darrah Perel who is now living in Whiting, 
Indiana. 

Professor Flora Rose, one of the heads of 
the School of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, has been granted a three months’ 
leave of absence to accept an appointment 
by the Child Health Section of the Edu- 
cational Foundation of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, to make a study of 
the habits and nutritional needs of the school 
children of Belgium. Miss Rose will spend 
April, May, and June on this work. Last 
year the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
brought fifteen teachers to this country from 
Belgium for special training in child health 
work. 

Annie E. Sale of Georgia, M. A. Teachers 
College, is Home Economics Specialist on 
the home demonstration staff of South 
Carolina. 

Emeline S. Whitcomb, head of the Home 
Economics Department, University of 
Montana, has been appointed as Specialist 
in Home Economics, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, to succeed Mrs. Calvin. 

Cora M. Winchell, Assistant Professor 
of Household Arts Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will teach at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, during the first term 
of summer school, beginning June 11, 1923. 


